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ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 


OPERATING RULES. 


For years the only authority which attempted to ex- 
ercise any control over electrical installations was the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, which through 
its inspectors and by means of the National Electrical 
Lode attempted to maintain some supervision over the 
safety and adequacy of electric wiring in buildings. 
Outside construction was left without supervision ex- 
cept that given it by the operating companies them- 
selves. Until experience and experiment showed what 
was the best practice, it was undoubtedly inadvisable 
for any outside authority to step in and supervise, much 
less dictate as to what is and what is not safe and re- 
liable construction. Furthermore, before the advent of 
the long-distance high-power transmission lines with 
their high voltages, the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies were left in undisputed possession of the public 
highways and railroad rights of way, and so far as 
inductive interference is concerned, this was confined 
mainly to cross talk. With the advent of the high- 
voltage power lines new difficulties were encountered. 
The paralleling of a telephone line for about forty miles 
by a power line in California led to the appointment of 
a Joint Committee on Inductive Interference. The re- 
port of this committee was used for the basis of a set 
of rules promulgated by the California Railroad Com- 
mission in August, 1914, dealing with the construction 
and operation of electric distribution systems and com- 
munication circuits which are, or are intended to be, 
so located as to create inductive interference. 

The public utility commissions of other states have 
been studying the findings of the Joint Committee and 
the rules of the California Commission and are issuing 
rules for the guidance of public utility companies. 

On October 22, at Madison, Wis., a joint hearing 
was held by the Railroad and Industrial Commissions 
of Wisconsin on a proposed set of rules which are to 
be known as “Standards of Electrical Construction and 
Operation.” Attention should be focussed on the last 
The public 
utility commissions are no longer content to specify the 
kind of service a utility is to furnish, but as the above 
heading indicates, they intend to specify, to some extent 
at least, how the companies are to operate their plants 
in order not to interfere with the service given by 
some other utility. To do this the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin was given power by the last legis- 
lature. The law specifies that after a “hearing the 
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Commission shall determine what alteration in con- 
struction or location, or methods of operation are re- 
quired for public safety or to avoid service interference 
and by whom same shall be made. The Commission 
shall fix the proportion of the cost and expense of such 
change or changes which shall be paid by the party or 
parties interested, and fix reasonable terms and con- 
ditions in connection therewith.” 

In conformity with the above mentioned law, the 
Railroad Commission formulated a tentative set of rules 
and submitted them to interested parties for consider- 
ation. The tentative rules on interference are taken 
literally from the rules of the California Commission, 
and as their enforcement would necessitate some radi- 
cal changes in present practice, considerable discussion 
and opposition to these was developed. It seems in- 
evitable, however, that greater authority will be exer- 
cised in the future by state utility commissions in this 
regard. 

In view of this undoubted tendency, it is desirable to 
urge caution before the formal adoption of stringent 
rules on the subject. It has been the practice among 
the newer state commissions to be guided largely by 
the experience and rulings of the older commissions, 
like those of Wisconsin and Massachusetts. The Wis- 
consin Commission has wisely decided to defer final 
action on the rules until there is a wider consensus of 
opinion on the subject, at any rate until after the post- 
poned hearing before the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington where the matter of safety rules will doubt- 
less be discussed by electrical men of national promi- 
nence. 








MAKING EXTENSIONS PAY FOR THEM- 
SELVES. 

The meeting of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at St. Louis last week followed a program 
made up of papers dealing almost exclusively with tech- 
nical subjects. There was one paper, however, which 
considered a broad matter of public policy in the rela- 
tionship between municipalities and utility corporations. 
This was the paper by Mr.{Philip J. Kealy, of Kansas 
City, in which he compared the new traction franchise 
in that city with the arrangements which have been 
adopted in other municipalities. 

Aside from this comparison, there are several points 
in Mr. Kealy’s paper which deserve more than super- 
ficial attention in considering the best policies for pub- 
lic adoption in connection with the operation and exten- 
sion of utility service. Mr. Kealy showed that a wide 
extension of utility service is desirable. But policies 
are often adopted which restrict such extensions. One 
practice which has this tendency is the diversion of 
earnings into the municipal coffers for general purposes. 
This may take the form of a tax on gross earnings or 
a share in the surplus. Users of the utility are thus 
subjected to an increased charge for general purposes 
which might better be used in constructing extensions. 
Growth is often retarded by limiting the operating com- 


pany to a rate of return which does not invite the in- 
vestment of any new capital. 

An important point brought out by Mr. Kealy ig jp 
relation to the values of land in the neighborhood jp- 
volved in extensions. Any extension of utility service 
increases the value of real estate affected thereby, since 
sites are more desirable, for either business or resj- 
dential use, in proportion to the degree in which they 
are supplied with water, gas, street car, electric, school, 
telephone or other utility services. Since extensions of 
service create values which attach to the land, it is only 
just that the recipients of such values should contribute 
to the cost of the extensions. In the case of utilities 
owned by the municipality this is sometimes, as in the 
case of sewers and water pipes, accomplished through 
the system of assessing benefits. This usually makes 
it possible to extend the service whenever a neighbor- 
hood demands it. It is proposed to apply this method 
to street-railway extensions in Cleveland and Philadel- 
phia, but so far it has had little application to utilities 
outside of those mentioned above. 

It has been estimated that the cost of New York 
City’s subways is equaled or even surpassed by the in- 
creases in real-estate values thereby created. If the 


funds for this construction work were raised by as- 
sessing benefits against the land involved, there would 
be no bonded indebtedness hanging over the project, 
and prices for service could be fixed at a figure cover- 
ing cost of operation and depreciation, without an enor- 


mous fixed charge to meet bond interest. Extensions 
would undoubtedly be made much more rapidly under 
such a system. 

The application of such a method to utilities owned 
by corporations would not be easy. If it were arranged 
that extensions so financed were not to be included in 
the capitalization upon which a return must be earned 
the way would be opened, however. Under such a 
system a utility could expand and enlarge its operations 
without building up an enormous capitalization, with 
the result of lower rates and much more general utiliza- 
tion of service. 

Attempts have been made in some cases by utility 
promoters to prevent the values created by extensions 
from going into the private pockets of outsiders. This 
can be done by buying up in advance the land through 
which a projected extension is to be run. In the cases 
of steam and electric railways this has been frequently 
done by promoters or others intimately associated with 
the management of such utilities. In most cases, how- 
ever, such control is obtained in a private rather than 
a corporate capacity, so that the profits find their way 
into individual hands instead of helping to finance the 
utility. It will only be after a general understanding 
of the benefits to the public from utilizing the values so 
created to make extensions pay for themselves, that 
much progress can be made in applying such a principle, 
even though it is fundamentally just and would greatly 
accelerate the development of any community when 
adopted as a public policy. 
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SOME REMARKABLE MAGNETIC MATERIAL. 


The paper presented by Mr. Trygve D. Yensen at 
the St. Louis meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers last week calls attention to some 
alloys of iron having magnetic constants higher than 
have heretofore been observed in any other material. 
Mr. Yensen has for several years been experiment- 
ing with iron which is deposited electrolytically and 
then melted in a vacuum. The latter process serves 
to get rid of the hydrogen which is ordinarily present 
in iron prepared by the electrolytic method and fur- 
nishes a material which approaches more nearly to 
chemically pure iron than any which has been pre- 


pared it quantity. 
Pure iron prepared in this manner shows itself 
to be highly magnetic and to possess desirable prop- 


erties. The maximum permeability exceeds 20,000 
and the hysteresis loss is low, and the figures are 
improved still more by appropriate annealing. It is 
when certain alloys are prepared from this pure iron, 
however, that the most remarkable properties be- 
come evident. 

Certain alloys of silicon show maximum perme- 
abilities higher than 60,000 and even allowing for 
possible inaccuracies in measurement, this represents 
a higher magnetic quality than has ever been at- 
tained before. These particular alloys are mechan- 
ically workable and have low hysteresis and eddy- 
current losses, so that they would appear suitable for 
industrial application. The specimens used, how- 
ever, were in cast form. How much the magnetic 
properties may be altered by rolling into sheets re- 
mains to be seen. As to the commercial use of alloys 
of electrolytic iron, the excellent magnetic constants 
of such material must be weighed against the in- 
creased cost of producing such iron as compared with 
the open-hearth furnace. 

The magnetic qualities of iron alloys and steels can 
always be affected by heat and by mechanical treat- 
ment. Annealing makes them magnetically softer while 
mechanical working makes them magnetically harder. 
It is common experience among all who have handled 
specimens which are especially soft in a magnetic sense, 
that these specimens are the most susceptible to treat- 
ment, and change their magnetic constants at the 
slightest provocation. While the silicon-alloys here 
considered do not appear to be as sensitive as might 
have been supposed, one can hardly hope that they 
would stand ordinary shop handling without change. 

An alloy of cobalt with the electrolytic iron shows 
a higher value for magnetic saturation than any 
other known material. This alloy also has a high 
permeability in intense fields, as compared with 
other materials, and a low hysteresis loss. It would 
thus be indicated as a good material for the teeth of 
the cores of electric generators, were it not for the 
poor mechanical qualities, which would prevent such 
application. The cost would also probably be pro- 
hibitive, since this alloy is one-third cobalt. 
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THE LAW OF HYSTERESIS. 


It has been nearly a quarter of a century since 
Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, as the result of an investigation 
into the variation of magnetic hysteresis with the 
limiting values of the flux-density to which the mag- 
netic material is subjected, enunciated the law con- 
necting these two variables. He found the energy 
transformed into heat in each unit of magnetic ma- 
terial subjected to a cyclic variation of flux to be 
proportional to the 1.6th power of the maximum 
flux-density ; or, if the cycle did not extend to equal 
values in opposite directions, to this power of the 
range in flux-density. The relation then discovered 
has proven a very useful one in investigating the 
magnetic properties of materials and in computing 
values of iron losses in machinery. The extent of 
its validity led to the idea that it might be dependent 
upon some fundamental property and efforts were 
consequently made to find some theoretical basis for 
the value of the exponent involved. No result of 
consequence in this direction was achieved, however, 
and it has come to be recognized that the law is a 
purely empirical one, which applies over a consider- 
able range, and that apparent departures from it are 
not due to inaccuracies of measurement, but to in- 
accuracy in the law itself. 

With the improvement of experimental methods 
and apparatus and the attainment of greater accu- 
racy in measurement and more definite conditions of 
magnetization, it has been found that the law of 
Steinmetz is of limited application and is not exact in 
any mathematical sense even in the ordinary ranges 
of magnetization. Where very high or very low 
values of flux-density are involved, the departures 
from proportionality to the 1.6th power of flux- 
density are marked. 

The two latest contributions to this subject deal 
with magnetic cycles whose extreme values are not 
symmetrically related to the neutral condition. 
Measurements of such displaced hysteresis loops have 
been made by Mr. J. D. Ball of Schenectady and by 
Messrs. Chubb and Spooner of East Pittsburgh. The 
results were presented at the St. Louis meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers last 
week. The condition in question is met practically in 
the teeth of armatures subjected to variations in mag- 
netic flux. 

It was formerly thought that the hysteretic loss 
per cycle depended only on the range of values of. 
flux-density involved, regardless of the absolute 
values limiting this range. While it has been recog- 
nized for some time that this statement does not 
correspond with the facts, no extended investigation 
has heretofore been published. These investigations 
show that the further the cycle is displaced from the 
symmetrical range of values, the greater is the 
hysteresis loss per cycle. Much remains to be done, 
however, in determining how all of the possible 
variables in the case affect the result. 
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Dr. Steinmetz Addresses Chicago 
Electric Club-Jovian League. 

In an address on “Central Station 
Development,” before the _ Electric 
Club-Jovian League of Chicago, on 
October 26, Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz 
compared present-day civilization with 
that of the last century and graphically 
illustrated our dependence on an avail- 
able supply of energy. Energy devised 
from fuel is economical only when gen- 
erated in large quantities whereas elec- 
trical energy can be converted into 
mechanical energy in small quantities 
with practically the same efficiency as 
in bulk. . 

Dr. Steinmetz stated 
now witnessing a development in 
central-station practice that will mean 
ultimately the centralization of gen- 
erating plants and the tying together 
of transmission into a 
network, covering the entire country in 


that we are 


systems vast 
somewhat the same manner as the rail- 
covered the country with 

Electricity supply com- 
railroads, are not merely 


roads have 
their lines. 
panies, like 
public utilities, but are public necessi- 
ties and should have the right of se- 
curing right of ways by condemnation 
proceedings. When such development 
takes place the rates for electricity 
will be greatly lowered, because of the 
much greater use and likewise the cost 
of various appliances will be lowered 
and many more new appliances now 
unthought of will be developed. 

At the meeting on October 21, F. A. 
Britten, United States congressman, 
discussed the question of preparedness, 
particularly of providing adequately 
for defending our Pacific possessions. 
Mr. Britten’s remarks were based on 
made on a recent trip 
through the Far East. 


~~~ 
>_>? 


Transatlantic Wireless Telephony. 


The recent experiments in wireless 


observations 





telephony between Arlington, Va., and 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, Cali- 
fornia, and between Arlington and 
Honolulu, which resulted so success- 
fully, have been followed by a similar 
success in the attempt to communicate 
Arlington and the station on 
the Eiffel Tower, in Paris, France. The 
first conversation between the latter 
points was carried out on the night of 
October 12 and this 
peated on the following night. 

This work has been carried out by 
the engineers of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in co- 
operation with the Radio Service of 
the Navy Department. The same equip- 
ment was used at Arlington as in the 
tests and it is stated that 
except for the interference due to war 
conditions experiments would 
have preceded those which resulted in 
transcontinental telegraph by radio 


between 


success was re- 


previous 


these 


waves. 


Joint Meeting in New York. 

The New York Section of the Amer- 
ican Electrochemical Society has ar- 
ranged for a joint meeting with the 
Illuminating Engineering Society on 
the evening of November 11 at the En- 
Societies Building, New 
The subject of the meet- 
electrical phenomena in 
gases. The following 
papers will be presented: 

“Unstable States in Arc and Glow,” 
by Walter G. Cady, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


gineering 
York City. 
ing will be 
vapors and 


“Gaseous Conductor Light,” by D. 
McFarlan Moore, of the Edison Lamp 
Works. 

“Electric Arc in Complex Vapors at 
Reduced Pressures,” by W. A. Dar- 
rah, of Mansfield, O. 

The New York Section of the Amer- 
ican Electrochemical 
ranged 


Society has ar- 
for other joint meetings dur- 
include the 
American Chemical Society, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the Society of 
Chemical Industry. Every one of the 
meetings for the present season is a 


ing the season. These 


joint meeting with some other society 
or section thereof. 
—_—_$§o-¢- — 

Armory Lighted for Tennis. 

Re-equipment of the lighting system 
at the Jefferson County Armory in 
Louisville, Ky., so as to render that 
big structure available for indoor ten- 
nis has been decided upon and an 
agreement between members of an in- 
door tennis club which is forming in 
Louisville and the members of the 
First Regiment which occupies the ar- 
mory has been reached to insure car- 
rying out of the plan. Lighting plans 
those which have been 
effective in the Seventh Regiment’s 
\rmory in New York. The present 
system of arc lamps by which the big 
drill hall of the Louisville armory is 
lighted will be replaced by 1,000-watt 
Mazda lamps. Henry Heyburn, head 
of the electrical supply department of 
the Belknap Hardware & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Louisville, and member 
of the club, will have charge of this 
installation. 

sitet 
Indianapolis to Have Electrolysis 
Survey. 

Preliminary arrangements have been 
made for an electrolysis survey in the 
city of Indianapolis, Ind., by the United 
States Bureau of Standards. The Bureau 
found, on receiving the request to un- 
dertake this work, that there was con- 
siderable need of such a survey, as the 
electrolysis conditions are unfavorable 
and the property of utility companies 
is being effected. 


are based on 
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Year’s Record Shows Value of 
Wireless in Saving Lives. 

During the fiscal year ended June 39, 
1915, the radio inspectors of the United 
States Bureau of Navigation reported 9 
cases of vessels leaving American ports 
which met with accident or disaster, re. 
quiring the use of wireless to summon 
assistance. Four of these were from 
fire; 12 were from running ashore 
stranding, or getting into an ice jam: 
3 were from the breakage of machinery: 
4 resulted from collisions; 1 from shift. 
ing of cargo; 1 vessel was 
tered and waterlogged; and 1 was tor. 
pedoed. Excepting in the case of the 
Lusitania, which was torpedoed, the as- 
sistance thus rendered resulted in but 
two lives being lost. Since the close of 
the fiscal year the disasters 
have been: 

On September 13, the 
steamship Sant’ Anna, bound from New 
York to Naples with 1,700 Italian re- 
servists and crew aboard, caught fire in 
mid-ocean and all persons on board were 
saved. The SOS call brought the steam- 
ship Ancona to the assistance of the dis- 
abled vessel and 600 persons were taken 
off. The Sant’ Anna then proceeded to 
port, convoyed by the Ancona, and the 
1,700 


storm-bat- 


recurring 


Fabre Line 


entire passengers and crew were 
saved. 

Six days after the Sant’ Anna disas- 
ter the Greek liner Athinat, bound from 
New York to Piraeus, caught fire in mid- 
ocean and was abandoned by the pas- 
sengers and the crew, numbering 470. 
The call for assistance was answered by 
the steamships Tuscania and Roumanian 
Prince; 341 persons were taken on board 
the Tuscania, the remaining 129 being 
taken off by the Roumanian Prince. The 
vessel was entirely destroyed. 

The use of radio apparatus 
sels carrying passengers or with 50 or 
more in the crew is now accepted as es- 
sential to the safety of those on board, 
and the report of the Athinai shows con- 
clusively that many persons might have 
been lost and perhaps the cause of the 
disaster never known had not this vessel 
been equipped with radio apparatus. 

iii 4 
Boston Radio Club. 

In a lecture before about 50 mem- 
bers of the Radio Club at the Y. 'M. C. 
A. building at Boston on October 19, 
Prof. A. E. Kennelly, of the electrical 
engineering department, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, advised the 
adoption, by students in wireless, of 
the international telegraph code which 
he said is the great radio alphabet, the 
American Morse code being a _ mere 
dialect. 

Professor Kennelly described the re- 
cent achievements in telephone and fa- 
dio work, and pointed out the great 
field that the subject opens up to young 
men ,seeking a livelihood. 


on ves- 
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ELECTRICITY IN TEXTILE MILLS 








es 


\ co mill president who has had 
enty years’ experience with 
and electrically driven mills 
explanation of his installing 
rive in a new mill he had just 
following: “The principal ad- 
the individual for 
increased production. Inci- 
this advantage is the more 
peed, and consequently more 
quality of production, saving 
flexibility in arrangement 
buildings, freedom 
fly, the ability to 
quickly and accurately the 
musumption of any machine, 
sened liability of serious shut- 
maintenance expense of 
ssion equipment, better natural 
ind absence of “oil drippings.” 


nearly 
oth st 
stated 
electric 
built, t 
vantag drive 
looms 
dental 
unifor 
unifori 
inery and 
fron dust and 
measurt 
powt 
the les 
downs, less 
trans! 
lighting 
This statement aptly sums up the 
principal advantages of electric motor 
for textile mills. 
ipplication of electric power for 


drive 


Th 


Battery of Looms in Cotton 





This article deals with the use 
of electricity in textile mills en- 
tirely from the standpoint of the 
central-station salesman, pointing 
out the arguments in favor of 
purchased power and the result- 
ant satisfactory operation. The 
information contained herein 
formed the basis of a paper pre- 
sented by H. A. Orr before the 
recent convention of the South- 
eastern Section, National Elec- 
tric Light Association. 











cotton mills started something over 
twenty years ago and today there is in 
the neighborhood of 45,000 motors fur- 
nishing nearly 750,000 horsepower to 
the textile mills of the United States. 
This record is in itself one of the most 
pertinent arguments in favor of electric 
drive. 

Originally the machinery was group- 


motors of from 100 
capacity, retain- 
ing to a great extent, the mechanical 
drive feature, and in several mills the 
entire mechanical drives were retained, 
using a large synchronous motor to 
take the place of an engine, but as the 
individual motor drive was tried out 
and the small induction motors im- 
proved in both efficiency and weight, as 
well as decreased in price, the placing 
of a motor for each machine, with a 
few exceptions, is the latest approved 
practice of all first class textile &ngi- 
neers. 


ed and driven by 
to 300-horsepower 


It might be of interest to give briefly 
the electrical “layout” as installed in 
one of the new mills that has adopted 
the individual motor drive. This mill 
has 818 motors, ranging in size from 
one-third to 100 horsepower. Each 
loom is driven through gearing by a 
one-third-horsepower motor, running 
at 1,800 revolutions per minute and 





Mill, Each Driven by Individual Motor. 
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controlled by a snap switch. The warp 
spinning frames are driven by 7.5-horse- 
power motors, and the filling spinning 
frames by five-horsepower motors, run- 
ning at 1,800 revolutions per minute, 
direct-connected to the cylinders and 
controlled by non-automatic oil 
switches. Individual motors of suitable 
size are direct-connected to the pick- 
ers, twisters and spoolers. The card 
cloth 
equipment are driven by large motors 
through a small length of belting and 
shafting In this mill the completed 
individual drive was the 
been for the 


room, room, and machine-shop 


cost ot the 
same as it would have 
group drive 

From with al! 


years of experience 


ah | 


ay A 
‘¥ 

aff ony 
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Motor Driving Group of Spinning Frames. 


form of drives, the foremost textile 
engineers and cotton-mill managers 
now agree that the individual motor 
with a few group driving motors, is the 
most efficient and flexible method in 
the application of electric power for 
textile mills. 

Due to the uniform power of the 
motor, all of the slipping in the belts 
and the whipping of shafts are elimi- 
resulting in a steady uniform 
loom, giving a perfectly 


nated, 
pull at the 
even speed. 

Reliable tests have proven that this 
speed has made it 
increase the speed of looms to over 
their rated speed, which materially 
adds to the increased production of 
these machines. 

This is proven by the fact that one 
new mill, recently built, is getting an 


even possible to 


vi 


actual production of 98.5 per cent with 
an individual loom drive, while from 95 
per cent to 96 per cent is the best pro- 
duction that can be secured with a me- 
chanical drive; in other words, this mill 
is securing an average production of 
3 per cent greater than it would have, 
had the mechanical drive been installed 

which means that this increased pro- 
duction will pay for practically half of 
the total power costs. 

The ability to operate any part of the 
mill at any time is an item that is be- 
coming more appreciated as the mill 
superintendents become better educated 
advantages of electric operation. 
In one instance, a cotton mill was able 
a contract for its goods, with 


to the 


to secure 


a 
j " | 


a very handsome profit, due to their 
ability to operate part of their machines 
over-time and make up a part of the 
order that was special and required an 
extra demand on a part of their ma- 
chinery. Had not this mill been equip- 
ped with the electrical drive they could 
not have afforded to operate their en- 
tire steam plant with all of the shaft- 
ing, etc., just to run a smali number 
of their machines. 


In this era of efficiency, the expert 
wants to know every detail before he 
can advise what is the best thing to 
do. If the mill operator takes an indi- 
cator card off his engine, how near 
accurate would his cost records be on 
spinning or weaving, or on any other 
particular process of manufacture? If 
his individual records are not accurate, 
how can he claim that his total records 
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are, and how can he go about improv- 
ing the major conditions if he doesn’t 
know what the minor conditions are? 
With a meter on each group of Motors 
he not only can tell the amount of 
power that every process is taking, 
but he can even tell how the operators 
are running their particular machines. 

The last few years have been very 
severe ones on the textile industries 
the necessity of cutting the costs were 
never so pronounced as they are today, 
and the first requisite of economical 
operation is—accurate information of 
the actual conditions. 

The cost of electric drive, or the cogt 
ef the installation of the individual 
motor drive in textile mills is not the 


Motor Driving Group of Winding Frames. 


determining feature on which the at- 
question of a textile-mill customer by 
the central station should depend and 
yet 99 per cent of the managers of 
cotton mills believe that this practical- 
ly is the only feature they should give 
serious consideration. Their methods 
of computing their costs are as varied 
as are the different prices claimed. For 
instance, the value of the steam plant 
necessary to operate a mill is charged 
with interest at an average of six per 
cent and yet this part of the cotton mill 
is just as necessary a part of the plant 
as the textile machinery, and any cot 
ton mill promoter who only offers to 
his prospective stockholders a six per 
cent return on their money would never 
succeed in building a mill. He hopes to 
make from 15 to 25 per cent on the cap- 
ital invested, so in figuring his cost, 
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Motor Drive 


ould he not charge an interest 
the steam plant, the same 
he intends to make on the rest 
In other words, about 
the total cost of the 
used furnishing 


why s! 
against 
amount 
of the plant? 
7.5 per cent of 
cotton mill is 
it power. The cotton manufacturer be- 
comes a power manufacturer first and 
a cotton manufacturer second, there- 
fore his capital invested in power ma- 
chinery must bear its share of the in- 
terest charge. y 
The question of cost is answered in 
the experience of one of the foremost 
cotton mill manufacturers of the south, 


for 


and his experience is characteristic of 


all the others. This manufacturer had 


Group Drive 


ELECTRICAL 


in Winding Room. 


a large mill that had been operating 
for years with steam, and he had kept 
very accurate cost records as to coal, 
oil, wages, etc., so he felt certain that 
he knew just what his power was cost- 
ing him. He made a contract with a 
power company for electric power and 
equipped his mill electrically. After 
having run with the electric drive for 
one year he complained that he was 
paying the power company more 
money for running his mill than it had 
cost when operating by steam. But on 
questioning him closely he admitted 
that his production had increased, and 
his cost per pound decreased, even 
though he was paying the power com- 


in Cotton Mill. 
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pany more money than he had pre- 
viously paid for coal, oil, wages, etc., 
his net income had increased, and the 
mill was considerably better off than 
it had been. 

As the cost of power is only from 

! 5 per cent of the total cost 
of the manufactured product, it can 
be very readily seen how a small in- 
crease in production will offset any 
claims, if they really existed, of the in- 
creased cost of: power. 

Actual experience of up-to-date in- 
dividual-motor-driven cotton mills, is 
that a five-per-cent increase in pro- 
duction over the mechanical is 
obtained. 

There is one difficulty that electric 
salesmen will encounter in soliciting 
cotton-mill business, and that is the 
amount of steam necessary to heat the 
mill, operate slashers, and _ furnish 
steam for the fire pump. 

The present steam pump for fire pro- 
tection and the inefficient hand-fired 
boiler should be discarded. An elec- 
trically operated centrifugal pump 
should be substituted for the steam fire 
pump. This is being fought to some 
extent by fire-insurance companies, who 
are still old-timey and refuse to ac- 
knowledge the reliability of the electric 
service, but as most of the power com- 
panies are now equipped with various 
sources of supplies, not only in the 
shape of differently located water 
plants, but stand-by steam plants and 
duplicate transmission lines, the de- 
pendability of their service is vastly 
more than that of a sleepy fireman to 
keep up steam for a fire pump. 

For the heating and slashing, there 
is no reason why this shoukit not be 
done by using an improved hopper 
feed, especially designed boiler, such 
as the large apartment houses and 
hotels are using. This would greatly 
increase the efficiency of the heating 
plant and would eliminate the uncertain 
cost for this service. 

Peculiar Electrical Accident. 

A peculiar electrical accident is re- 
ported in a technical paper on “Safety 
in Stone Quarrying,” recently issued by 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. 
C. A transformer supplying a stone 
quarry burned out, permitting 4,000 
volts to pass to the hoisting mo- 
tors. The man in charge placed his 
hand on the lever and as the machine 
was electrically charged he could not 
let go. As he was wearing rubber- 
soled shoes he sustained no injury. He 
called for help and the man who came 
to his assistance, instead of pulling the 
switch and cutting off the current, took 
hold of the engineer’s hands and tried 
to pull them free and in so doing com- 
pleted the circuit and was killed. The 
man with the rubber-soled shoes was 
uninjured except for slight burns. 


drive 
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Commercial Practice 
Management, Rates, New Business 


= 
Important Topics to be Discussed 
by Ohio New-Business Men. 

\ number of interesting papers have 
been arranged for the convention of the 
Committee on New Business Co-Opera- 
tion of the Ohio Electric Light Associa- 
tion, which is to be held at Middletown, 
©., November 17. In the morning there 
will be a paper on “Electrical Advertis- 
ing” by W. A. Wadsworth, of the Union 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, 
and one by H. J. Kunz of the Toledo 
Railways & Light Company entitled, 
“Power Sales Problems.” 

During the afternoon a paper will be 
presented by F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., en- 
titled, “Increasing Small Motor Loads 
on Central-Station Circuits.” An inspec- 
tion trip to the plant of the American 
Rolling Mills Company will also be 
made. 

J. E. North, of the Springfield (O.) 
Light, Heat & Power Company is chair- 
man of the Committee. 


~~~ 
i 


Effective Central-Station Post 
Card. 

The Pacific Light & Power Corpora- 
tion, operating at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and vicinity, has issued an interesting 
and effective post card for general dis- 
tribution, setting forth concrete data 
relating to its extensive electric power 
system in southern California. 

One side of the card carries a re- 
production of the Big Creek power sta- 
tion, known as Power House No. 1, 
Cascada, and incorporates tabulated in- 
formation regarding general operations 
and extent of activities, relating to ca- 
pacities of steam and hydraulic plants, 
total miles of transmission system and 
territory together with other 
supplementary data. 

The reverse or address side of the 
card map reproduction of 
southern California, on which is indi- 
cated by heavy lines the company’s 
transmission and main distributing sys- 
tems, reaching from the Big Creek dis- 
trict, about 225 miles distant from Los 
Angeles, to the smaller auxiliary sta- 
tions at Riverside and Mentone. At a 
glance the extensive domain covered 
by the company is evidenced, including 
a total population of 750,000 persons. 

This novel card has been distributed 
at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, as well as 
at the San Diego exhibit, and has met 
with popular favor. Its attractiveness 





served, 


gives a 


inspires mailing, affording the company 
distinctive publicity at small cost. The 
card not only suggests the operations 
of the corporation in its territory, but 
conveys the broad general message of 
electricity to the many visitors and 
ultimate recipients. 
non 
Vermont Company’s Active 
Wiring Campaign. 

On October 1 the Rutland Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Rutland, Vt., 
reduced its lighting rates from a pri- 
mary rate of 14 cents to 12 cents, for 
the first two kilowatt-hours per 60-watt 
lamp per month, and from 7 to 6 cents 
for energy used in excess of that 
amount. Coincidently, a house-wiring 
campaign was inaugurated, by the terms 
of which the prospects may. either ac- 
cept the company’s schedule of prices 
and thereby have the advantage of a 
deferred-payment plan by paying for 
the work in 12 monthly installments, or 
else may contract with the wireman di- 
rect. Contracts obtained from house 
owners by the company are turned 
over to local contractors on an agreed- 
upon schedule of prices. 

During the three weeks to October 
21, 125 contracts have been secured for 
wiring. The amount of latent business 
still available is indicated by the fact 
that only about 25 per cent of all the 
houses in Rutland are as yet connec- 
ted to electric service. 

Novel Advertising Display for 
Combination Company. 

A novel advertising display is being 
constructed for the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company, to occupy an ele- 
vated position over the roof of the 
general office building on Chestnut 
Street. It is to be a combined gas 
and electrical sign, the electrical flashes 
being supplemented by an intermittent 
flambeau of natural gas. The sign will 
be visible from a wide area and will 
make an appeal both for gas and for 
electricity. It will be highly decora- 
tive. 

In construction the central item will 
be the two-inch gas supply pipe, which will 
be outlined with lights, the casing of 
the torch stem to be painted green. A 
conveniently placed motor will operate 
the valve regulating the flow of gas. 
In operation the name of the company 
will be shown and the sign, “Heat With 
Gas.” in electric lights. Running lights 


will pick out the outline of the torch 
and as they reach the top of the steel 
torch the motor will open the valve and 
the pilot light will ignite the big 
flambeau. When that is shut off q 
burst of twinkling stars will lead up 
to the second part of the sign, “Use 
Electricity for Light and Power.” One 
minute will be required to complete the 
sign, and then it will repeat continu- 
ously. Altogether about 1,000 five-watt 
lamps will be used and it is estimated 
that the gas consumed will represent 
the consumption of a $5 a month cus. 
tomer. The sign will be completed and 
in operation the early part of No- 
vember. 

Improvements Made in Louisville 

Panel Boards. 

Since the first several hundred panel 
boards devised by Robert Montgomery, 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, were made and put into service, 
Mr. Montgomery and others have made 
numerous improvements. The first 
model was rather crude, compared with 
the model which has now been per- 
fected and patented, the patents as- 
signed to the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company: It was supplied with a regu- 
lation gate switch and a steel box 
which had to be opened in order to 
throw the switch on or off. This raised 
the question as to whether or not per- 
sons familiar with the subject would 
not maneuver so as to steal the cur- 
rent. In working on a plan to obviate 
this possibility, a combination of a 
locking box, with a snap switch, which 
the subscriber could throw at will with- 
out opening the box, was worked out 
and the whole thing further consoli- 
dated and compacted. A local manu- 
facturing company is figuring with the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
and proposes, it is understood, to 
manufacture the panel board, which the 
Louisville company is selling for $2.99, 
for national distribution. 


Shirley Company Secures Street- 
Lighting Contract. 

The Shirley (Mass.) Electric Light 
Company has secured the contract to 
furnish the town of Hollis, N. H., with 
electric lighting. The company has be- 
gun the construction of a transmission 
line to connect its station with Hollis. 
by way of Pepperell, Mass., which town 
it will also serve. 
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Battery Rental Systems as an Aid 
to Electric-Vehicle Development. 
At the meeting of the Chicago Section, 
Electric Vehicle Association of America 
26 the subject of battery 


on October 

rental for electric vehicles was consid- 
ered, the paper on the Hartford. Electre 
Light Company’s battery exchange sys- 
on, presented at the recent Cleveland 
conventi being used as the basis for 
the discussion. 

While viis paper relates to battery serv- 
ice for commercial-car users, some ex- 
perience ith passenger cars has been 
had by nanufacturer in Chicago, the 
results boing given in a discussion by 
Gail Re of the Walker Vehicle Com- 
pany, and a »stracted herewith. 

A litt ver a year ago a new battery- 
maintensnce plan was undertaken in a 
number isolated cases on electric pas- 
senger cars in the city of Chicago. The 
results obtained from these plans were 
closely watched by the Walker Vehicle 
Company, for the company felt just as 
many other electric vehicle manufactur- 
ers, tl ‘ the battery-maintenance cost 
could reduced, a most important step 
would taken toward the promotion of 
the sales of more electric vehicles. 

It is true that the largest single item 
of maintenance expense in electric ve- 
hicles has been batteries, and the first 
step taken to assure the consumer of 


better service at lower cost was a form 


of guarantee placed on the batteries, 
which pro-rated the renewal cost accord- 
ing to the service received from the bat- 


tery. 
In the past year through the introduc- 


tion of low-priced gasoline cars with 
self-starters, electric lighting systems, 
etc., it was brought home to the electric 
vehicle manufacturers that more aggres- 


sive steps would prove necessary that the 


electric vehicle might hold its own and 
that sales might receive the stimulus they 
needed 

Before considering the adoption of the 
rental battery system, the sales require- 
ments were not only thoroughly consid- 
ered but the practical operation of sev- 
eral hattery-rental systems was investi- 
gated. This investigation brought to light 
some very interesting data and informa- 
tion on isolated cases of battery rental 
servi In one case a commercial car 
Was put into service of this nature seven 
years ago, which afforded sufficient 


proot as to the feasibility and practicabil- 
ity of renting batteries. The service af- 
forded this car proved so satisfactory and 
economical that they have continued this 
service to the present day. The service 
was based on ampere-hours output but 
did not cover renewal or repair of jars 
and trays, these items being charged for 
extra when they were required. 

The data on this particular case to- 
gether with several others proved the 
following regarding a rental proposition. 
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That basing the rent on ampere-hours 
output, or any means upon which meters 
were depended, proved _ unsatisfac- 
tory to the rental company for the rea- 
son that depending on meters and odom- 
eters they frequently were out of com- 
mission and for that reason made ac- 
curate records extremely difficult. 

The first company in Chicago to con- 
sider the rental system on an organized 
basis was the K. W. Battery Company, 
and in considering the above isolated sys- 
tems used, they found that the most isatis- 
factory basis upon which to operate was 
that of time on which there was no ques- 
tion as to keeping accurate records. 

The K. W. service for that reason was 
based on the question of time and from 
the company’s standpoint, this has proven 
most satisfactory in every respect. As 
mentioned above, most vehicle manufac- 
turers and battery manufacturers have 
adopted a form of battery guarantee for 
the last two years which guarantees were 
based on a time service and it was found 
that batteries could be rented outright 
on a time basis and net the battery com- 
pany as much if not more than selling 
batteries outright and taking into consid- 
eration the adjustments necessary to as- 
sure the service stipulated by the guar- 
antee. In other words, a vehicle manu- 
facturer or battery manufacturer selling 
batteries with a guarantee attached, found 
it necessary to set aside a certain per- 
centage for maintenance in making good 
adjustments which same amount if set 
aside on a rental battery proposition 
would more than cover all requirements. 
In this respect the rental battery propo- 
sition has the advantage in that the rental 
battery company is notified more quickly 
if any attentions are required, for the 
owner paying per month for full service 
expects full efficiency at all times and 
when this is lacking, the report is made 
immediately to the rental company. 

In figuring the proposition from the 
rental company’s standpoint, two meth- 
eds can be adopted, first by dividing the 
monthly income into dividends on capi- 
tal invested and a maintenance reserve, 
or by considering the rental battery as 
a sale and the income as deferred pay- 
ments until the cost of the battery has 
been covered. 

Inasmuch as all battery companies have 
large stocks of plates on hand at all 
times, the increase in capital for placing 
rental batteries on the market need not 
be so large as would at first appear. The 
capital necessary in placing these plates 
in operation would be the amount re- 
quired for labor in building up the bat- 
teries. The result would be that instead 
of large stocks of plates being stored 
for future use, they would be placed in 
service and bringing in their cash re- 
turns. Judging from the experience 
which the Chicago company has had cov- 
ering the past year, it has been proven 
that the average profit to the battery 
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company on rental batteries will prove 
as large as on batteries sold on a guar- 
antee basis where the guarantee is lived 
up to. 

Since the rental battery service was in- 
augurated by the K. W. Company, one 
year ago, that company has shown an 
increase of at least 100 per cent on the 
business done for the last six months 
over that of the first six months, indicat- 
ing clearly the favor with which such 
service is meeting. The most serious 
handicap encountered to date from the 
standpoint of service—as well as the cost 
of operation—has been the great divers- 
ity of tray and battery jar arrangements 
in the several makes of electric cars. In 
a great many cases the same maker will 
have different tray arrangements for 
every model and in a number of cases 
the same models will have different size 
jars for the same number of plates. The 
handicap of this lack of standardization 
is very evident to everyone in the elec- . 
tric vehicle industry but it is brought 
home more seriously when attention is 
given the rental battery service proposi- 
tion and until a standard has been adopt- 
ed by the manufacturers of electric ve- 
hicles, it will continue to prove a very 
serious handicap to the furthering of 
rental batteries on any but a very lim- 
ited scale. 

Another feature which proves of inter- 
est, particularly to those interested in the 
renting of batteries, is the collections. In 
cases where batteries were sold outright 
the same losses through collections have 
been encountered that is usual in all busi- 
ness, but through the rental system the 
battery at all times remains the property 
of the rental company and on failure of 
prompt payment, permits the battery com- 
pany to take the battery out of service, 
which leaves the owner’s car high and 
dry. This knowledge on the owner’s part 
that his car may be laid up whenever his 
rental payments are not met, assures that 
these obligations will be promptly taken 
care of. Furthermore, it is very un- 
likely that any.car can be shipped out 
of town with a rental battery for in 
such a case the taking of the battery 
with the car would prove straight larceny. 

The basis upon which rental batteries 
are furnished the users of Chicago elec- 
trics, manufactured by the Walker Ve- 
hicle Company, is given herewith. 

In the first place, a deduction of $270 
is made from the list price of the car, 
which means that much less outlay in 
the purchase price. This deduction alone 
will cover the cost of rental battery serv- 
ice for a period of a year and a half to 
two years. Where old battery or a bat- 
tery of any kind is turned in with the car 
for a new rental battery, the prices run 


as follows: 


11 plate 40-cell battery........ $16.00 per month 
13 plate 40-cell battery........ 18.72 per month 
15 plate 40-cell battery........ 21.60 per month 


When a car is turned in without bat- 
tery and the rental battery is procured, 
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$4.00 per month extra is required in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given above 
for the first year. However, the Walker 
Vehicle Company has made arrangements 
whereby an additional payment of $25 is 
required with the first month’s regular 
battery rent and in the case of the 11-plate 
40-cell battery, which is the customary 
size used, this would make the first 
month’s payment $41. Thereafter the 
regular rate of $16 per month holds good. 
By this plan, the customer is saved $23 
on the first year’s rent. 

The understanding which the rental 
firm gives covering the battery is as fol- 
lows: 

The customer has the right to lay the 
car off for two months during the year’s 
contract for which time there will be no 
charge for the battery after the customer 
has given the specified number of day’s 
notice that the battery has been taken 
out. The capacity of the battery in am- 
pere-hours will be guaranteed to be kept 
up at all times when fully charged in such 
a shape as to deliver 80 per cent of the 
full rated capacity. 

The rental company will make repairs 
of all broken jars, terminals or such 
minor repairs as are necessary from time 
to time to keep the battery in good op- 
erating condition. In other words, the 
amount paid per month to the battery 
rental company will cover all expenses 
and will provide the customer with a 
battery in prime condition at all times. 
Whenever the battery, through use, fails 
to give the required mileage, a new bat- 
tery is put in. The customer agrees to 
accept the responsibility for the loss of 
the battery in case of fire, theft, etc. 

The rental company agrees also that a 
deduction may be made from the rental 
if the battery is out of commission for 
more than 24 hours after notification by 
the owner of the car that the battery is 
in need of attention. 

The customer agrees to have the bat- 
tery charged regularly and to give it rea- 
sonable care as to flushing and charging. 
The rental battery company has the right 
to inspect the battery at the customer’s 
garage at a reasonable time and further 
has a right to remove the battery from 
the car without notice at any time upon 
failure of the customer to pay the regular 
rent. 

The customer saves $270 on the first 
cost of the car, which alone pays for 
more than the first year’s rental service. 
Figuring the cost over a period of two 
years based on 35 miles per day or an 
average of 12,000 miles per year, we have: 

BUYING BATTERY WITH CAR. 
rr. >), EEE 
For washing and incidentals 
End of ist vear for renewal... 
Washing and incidentals.. 


$690.00 

RENTING BATTERY. 
ist year including $25.00 extra............ $217.00 
2nd year $16.00 per month . 192.00 


$409.00 
Deducting $60.00 for time not in-use $349.00 


In other words, $341.00 saved by a rental 
battery on this basis. 

These figures are based on 12,000 miles 
running which would necessitate an av- 
erage purchase of a new battery every 
year and clearly shows the big saving 
made by the rental battery system. 

This saving would not be so evident 
with users who average but five or 6,000 
miles per year, but even on this basis 
it proves an economy as the following 
will show: 


BUYING BATTERY WITH CAR. 
270.00 
75.00 


To begin with 
Washing and incidentals—first year 
Washing and incidentals — second 


$420.00 
RENTING BATTERY. 


First year, including $25.00 extra $217.00 
Second year $16.00 per month 192.00 


$409.00 
Deducting $60.00 for time not in use 349.00 


There would be $71.00 saved by a 
rental battery on this basis, and it would 
be necessary at the end of this time for 
the owner to invest the cost of an entire 
new battery in order to insure future 
service for another two years. The sav- 
ing in dollars and cents, however, on 
this basis is of little importance com- 
pared with the fact that the owner 
would have the advantage with the rental 
battery of continued full battery service. 

Regardless of any difference in cost, 
the rental battery system has other ad- 
vantages, viz., after any lead battery has 
covered three-fourths or four-fifths of 
its total life, and would still be able to 
give considerable service, it oftentimes 
happens that its mileage capacity has ma- 
terially decreased and that before the 
full life of the battery has been obtained 
it is necessary to purchase a renewal in 
order to get the required mileage. With 
the rental battery, capacity is guaranteed, 
and when it has reached a point that suffi- 
cient mileage is not gained, a new bat- 
tery is put in, thus assuring the user of 
a rental battery continued high efficiency. 

Furthermore, most owners of electric 
cars will spend from one to two months 
out of town per year, at which time their 
car is taken out of service. In the case 
of a rental battery, during this time a 
deduction is made and for the time their 
car is out of use, their battery cost stops. 
The customer is also assured against any 
mishaps in regard to treatment and care 
of his battery, through the rental bat- 
tery system, for the rental company is 
responsible for keeping the battery in 
prime condition at all times. In the case 
of the customer owning his own battery 
and through mistreatment or inattention 
its life is impaired or deterioraton sets in, 
he alone is responsible. 

With a view to assuring the best tlti- 
mate service to the purchasers of elec- 
tric vehicles, as well as to gain the in- 
terest and service of the electric gar- 
ages, the Walker Vehicle Company 
has the rental batteries sold through 
the electric garages in Chicago and not 
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direct from its own office. In this Way 
the garage man obtains his commission 
on the sale of the rental batteries in 
monthly payments, which nets him a 
clean profit per year with no money jn. 
vested and requires no more of his per- 
sonal service than would Ordinarily pe 
given to any electric car owner. Py. 
thermore, it gives him a more than 
usual interest in seeing that the bat. 
tery serves the customer well and as. 
sures his giving sufficient time to take 
care of any special service matters re. 
quired in the changing of batteries, re. 
newal of worn parts or repairs, by ¢o- 
operating with the battery company, 

The electric garage man can make q 
clean profit with less effort from the 
handling of rental batteries and when 
the business runs into large quantities 
at least as large a profit as through the 
sale of renewals. In selling renewals 
it requires an investment on his part 
hot only in the plates and the supplies 
necessary, but the labor and time cop- 
sumed in building up batteries. For the 
same profit in the case of rental bat- 
teries, he has no investment, makes no 
extra efforts in the way of service, does 
not have to entertain the expense of 
adjustments nor collections. 

Another factor which is of importance 
to the garage man, and one of no little 
importance, is the fact that in the case 
of rental batteries, his car is running at 
all times with batteries at their maxi- 
mum capacity. In other words, they are 
giving their customers full service which 
means satisfaction. 

While the experience of the Chicago 
company has been confined to a little 
over a month, this brief time has proven 
sufficient to thoroughly impress it with 
the important sales advantages given 
through the offering of rental batteries. 

In the first place, the deduction of bat- 
tery cost from the list price enables the 
advertising of very attractive prices, 
which in themselves have stimulated far 
greater interest. The sales organiza- 
tions of electric pleasure vehicles have 
always had to contend with the factor 
of battery upkeep, which question is put 
to them by the prospective purchaser 
due to the fact that the prospect has 
learned from different sources of the 
expense that other electric car owners 
have had incident to battery renewals. 
The figures which were given previously 
so clearly indicate the advantages from 
an economy standpoint, that little ad- 
ditional information is requested by the 
prospect. 

After the arguments have been pre- 
sented on the advantages of purchasing 
a car without batteries and procuring 
the rental battery service, it is found 
that the biggest obstacle has _ been 
cleared away toward the closing of a 
sale. This is particularly true of all 
prospects who have previously owned 
electric cars. 
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Clerical Error Not Libel. 

A clerical error on the part of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, 
which failed to credit payments on 
pills collected by a local druggist and 
led to further demands for payment, 
did not libel the druggist, according to 
the findings of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals. The Jefferson Circuit 
Court found in part for the druggist, 
J. H. Wulf, but the Court of Appeals 
reversed the case. Wulf contended 
that notices from the company to sub- 
who paid at the druggist’s 


scribers 

station that their bills were due and 
unpaid contained innuendo of embezzle- 
ment on his part. The higher court, 


however, held that since the bills were 

small and the plaintiff a prosperous 

merchant of good standing, the only 

impression the statements could make 

in the mind of a recipient would be 

that a clerical error has been made. 
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Salem Central Station Celebrates 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary. 

An electric light plant at Salem, 


Mass., was first installed in October of 
1880. Several enterprising tradesmen 
became interested in the “new light” 


and incorporated a company with $10,- 
000 capital to light their stores from a 
common source. Its charter was the 
third to be granted in Massachusetts, 
to do a lighting business. 

The early plant was operated only 
from dark until 9 or 10 p. m. Early in 
1889 land was acquired on the South 
River water front and a “model: sta- 
tion” as it was then called, was in- 
stalled. This plant was for a long time 
featured by the engineers of the Thom- 
son-Houston Electric Compaay. 

C. H. Tenney & Company, engineer- 
ing managers, with headquarters in 
Boston, acquired control of the com- 
pany in 1910, and a great expansion 
resulted. The brick generating station 
had the distinction of surviving the 
conflagration of June, 1914. 


ae 
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New Transmission Line in Con- 
necticut. 

The Connecticut River Transmission 
Company is constructing a high-tension 
transmission line from Fitchburg, Mass., 
to Milford, N. H., of heavy pole con- 
struction, mainly on private right of 
The way is cleared 60 feet wide 
through woods and_= sprout land. 
Owners are paid about $5 per pole for 
locations on sprout or wood land and 
$3 per pole on cleared land. Lumber 
cut on the right of way is the property 
of the land owner. 


Detain 
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way. 





\ preliminary summary of the ex- 
ports from the United States during 
last August shows that electrical goods 
were shipped totaling in round num- 
bers $1,806,000, compared with $1,024,- 
000 a year ago. 
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SUCCESSFUL COMMERCIAL 
MANAGERS. 





H. E. Young. 





Doubling the kilowatt-hour output of 
a central-station company serving a 
community the size of Minneapolis, 
Minn., in the course of three years is 
an achievement that few executives of 
utility companies could hope ta achieve. 
This, however, has been the record of 
H. E. Young, sales manager of the 
Minneapolis General Electric Company 
and represents no extraordinary efforts 
in any one direction, but consistent, en- 
ergetic sales effort coupled with mod- 
ern policies in dealing with the public. 

Mr. Young was born at Bristol, Me., 
and grew up in the middle west, at- 

















H. E. Young, 
Sales Manager, Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company. 


tending preparatory school at Coburn 
Institute, Waterville, Me., and Lincoln 
Academy, Newcastle, Me. He grad- 
uated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1906, in the course of 
Electrical Engineering. Mr. Young was 
employed for about a year and a half 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, spending most of the 
time traveling largely in the southern 
states, including the South Atlantic, 
Florida and Gulf states, laying out un- 
derground construction and future de- 
velopment work. While in the employ 
of this company, he took the United 
States Civil Service examination and 
received appointment in the department 
of Coast Geodetic Survey, going to 
Washington, D. C., and shortly after 
to Manila, Philippine Islands, in con- 
nection with the work of this depart- 
ment. In the latter part of 1908 he 
resigned his position in this depart- 
ment to accept the position of city 
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electrician in Manila, the department 
of which he had charge in this con- 
nection, supervising the construction 


and maintenance and operation of the 
fire and police alarm systems, the 
street lighting of the city, and had 
charge of the inspection of electrical 
installations and outside construction 
work, tested all electric meters in- 
stalled, etc. 

Mr. Young was later appointed by 
the government to make an investiga- 
tion regarding lighting rates, street car 
service, etc., and this investigation took 
him through Europe and America, 
thereby completing a trip around the 
world. On returning to Manila he was 
appointed to make another investiga- 
tion in connection with a gas franchise 
which was to be given to a concern in 
Bremen, Germany. He again went to 
Europe and America, completing a sec- 
ond trip around the world. In connec- 
tion with this work he wrote a gas or- 
dinance, with regulations regarding the 
sale and supply of gas, testing of 
meters, testing of gas, etc., and com- 
piled a list of apparatus for installing 
a laboratory, and collected the neces- 
sary data and information for the su- 
pervision of this industry by the gov- 
ernment. 

In 1912 he resigned from government 
service to take a position with the 
Toronto Hydro-Electric System, where 
he had charge of the sales force, re- 
signing the following year to take a 
position with the H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, with whom he is connected 
at the present time. 


~~ 
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Lower Bulk and Cooking Rates in 
Boston. 

The Boston Edison Company has 
changed its schedule for current sup- 
plied to users of miscellaneous energy 
so that limitations as to the time of use 
which governed the large customer’s 
privilege of buying current at two cents 
per kilowatt-hour over 2,000 kilowatt- 
hours a month is now taken care of by 





an excess charge applicable to cus- 
tomers whose bills exceed $100 a 
month. 


A third deduction is added, and only 
one cent a kilowatt-hour is charged for 
all energy over 10,000 hours a month. 
If high-tension alternating current is 
supplied, the rate is seven mills per 
kilowatt-hour for energy in excess of 
100,000 kilowatt-hours a month. 

The company’s cooking, heating and 
refrigerating rate is reduced from ten 
cents for the first 20 hours and three 
cents thereafter, to ten cents for 10 
hours and two cents thereafter. This 
rate brings the cost of electricity to a 
level with 90 cent gas and is likely to 
stimulate the use of electric ranges. 
In some parts of Edison territory the 
price of gas is as high as $1.40 a thou- 
sand feet. 
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STANDARDS OF ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERA- 
TION. 


Report of Hearing Before Railroad and 
Industrial Commissions of Wiscon- 
sin. 


On October 22 the Railroad and In- 
dustrial Commissions of Wisconsin held 
a public hearing in regard to the stand- 
ards of electrical construction and 
operation which these commissions 
propose to put into force in the state. 
The standards of electrical construc- 
tion have been under consideration for 
some time and a tentative draft 
considered at a hearing held by the 
Industrial Commission on March 13, 
1914, a report of which was published 
in the ELecrricAL REviEw AND WESTERN 
Evectric1an of March 21, 1914. 

The which have been pro- 
mulgated by the California Railroad 
Commission, as a result of the report 
of the Joint Committee on Inductive 
Interference, are tentatively proposed 
for adoption by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission. It is also proposed 
to adopt the safety rules which have 
been prepared by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

The hearing, which was conducted by 
Mr. Alexander, of the Railroad Com- 
mission, opened with a consideration 
of the regulations which were pro- 
posed by the California Joint Commit- 
tee Inductive Interference. These 
rules would some radical 
changes in present practice and con- 
siderable opposition is felt by the 
operating men of the Wisconsin utility 
companies. 

The first objection at the hearing 
came from William Bennett who, in be- 
half of the telegraph and signal com- 
panies, protested against classifying 
these with power companies using the 
same voltage. He insisted that the 
proposed rules when judged from the 
viewpoint of the power’ engineer 
seemed reasonable, rational and applic- 
able; but that when judged from the 
viewpoint of the engineer of a com- 
municating company they are full of 
inconsistencies and absurdities. In his 
opinion it was an impossibility for any- 
one to formulate a set of rules for both 
types of lines and secure the desired 
results. 

E. O. Seymour, general manager of 


was 


rules 
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necessitate 
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the Wisconsin Telephone Company, ob- 
jected to the definition of power cir- 
cuit, which fixes the lower. voltage 
limit at 5,000 volts between wires. In 
his opinion this limit is too high, and 
he recommended that the voltage limit 
be stricken from the definition. In re- 
ply to this, S. B. Way, vice-president 
and general manager of The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Company, 
pointed out that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the power companies consid- 
ered this limit too low, and he sug- 
gested that this question be left to 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Prof. Edward Bennett contended that 
the rule for minimum horizontal sep- 
aration between two parallel lines was 
too indefinite, as it merely specified 
that the minimum horizontal distance 
was to be equal to the height of the 
taller line. He pointed out that this 
did not specify at which point the 
height of the taller line was to be 
measured. 

The rules of the California Commis- 
sion specify that the type and locatio~ 
of transpositions to be made by the 
power company is to be prescribed by 
the communicating company within 
certain limits. To this, as well as to 
the necessity of making transpositions 
in power lines, considerable opposi- 
tion was manifest. 

Max Collbohm maintained that the 
proposed rule was entirely too strict, 
and imposed a too severe, and in many 
instances an unnecessary burden, on 
the power company. He pointed out the 
iact that transposing high-voltage lines 
is in some instances an expensive and 
difficult job. The difficulties are not 
all mechanical, either. The expense of 
patrolling a transposed line is greater, 
and the patrolling is more difficult than 
for a non-transposed line. This is due 
to the fact that when a fault is found 
on a transposed line recourse must be 
had to records and blue prints to dete~ 
mine which phase is involved. For a 
non-transposed line a hurried inspec- 
tion is usually sufficient to determine 
this. 

Mr. Collbohm also insisted that it 
was to a great extent impossible to 
foretell interference by a power line 
when it is built parallel to a com- 
municating line, and that transposition 
was not always effective in removing in- 
terference if operation showed that it 
did exist. 
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Objection was also raised to the pro. 
posed rule which prohibited the opera- 
tion of a parallel power line at any time 
with an open, grounded or short-cir- 
cuited line wire or wires. Mr. Collbohm 
pointed out that the practice of ground- 
ing was employed on some lines for the 
purpose ot suppressing arcs, and fur- 
thermore, that in some instances the 
continuous delivery of power was more 
important and essential than the pre- 
vention of a brief interruption in the 
communicating circuit. In his judg- 
ment the importance of the service 
should be considered. This position 
was also supported by other power 
men present, who joined in the gen- 
eral discussion. 

As the effect of the proposed rules 
on air-break switches will be to ex- 
clude such switches, not only from 
parallel lines, which is the intention 
of the rule, but practically from others 
as well, F. C. Van Etten, of the Delta- 
Star Electric Company, read into the 
record a lengthy statement in which 
he gave many reasons against such 
exclusion. He insisted that the cur- 
rent opinion among electrical en- 
gineers that air-break switching pro- 
duces more serious disturbances in 
communicating lines than opening the 
circuit with an oil switch was merely 
a matter of opinion, and that very few 
experimental data were available to 
substantiate such an opinion. He 
called attention to the experiments of 
Charles E. Bennett, which show that 
the surge voltage on a line is higher 
when it is opened with an oil switch 
than when it is opened with an air- 
break switch. For this and other rea- 
sons, Mr. Van Etten maintained that 
the exclusion of air switches from 
power lines was not justified and that 
before any radical action is taken, an 
investigation of the operating charac- 
teristics of oil and air switches with 
particular reference to the disturbance 
caused in communicating circuits is 
necessary. 

In the evening the subject of safety 
rules was taken up and discussed. The 
same difference of opinion between en- 
gineers for power companies and com- 
municating companies was manifest. 
As it was felt, however, that no action 
was to be taken before the hearing by 
the Bureau of Standards on the same 
rules, the manifested interest was not 
very keen. 
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What the Dealer and the Con- 
tractor Can Do to Cash In on 
Electrical Prosperity Week.’ 


Your activities must not be confined to 
boosting electricity and creating optim- 
ism, but must have one final result in 
view :—more business for YOU. 

Your close contact with the people of 
your community makes it possible for 
you to make your store a wonderful 
drawing card during the Week. Then, if 
you magnify your store many thousand 
times—representing the total number of 
dealers and contractors in the country, 
you will readily see how important a part 
the dealer and contractor play in this 


the 
country-wide optimism and sales-boosting 
campaign 

Therefore, act as if you had been per- 
sonally appointed to represent E. P. W. 
in your town. Realize that by thoroughly 
broadcasting the benefits that electricity 
brings to mankind, and concentrating 
these upon your store, you will stimu- 
late sales—increase your profits. 


In Unity There is Strength. 

Go directly to the central-station man- 
ager and tell him that you will support 
any plans that might be formulated by 
the electrical men of the community. In 
this, you are sure of being wel- 
by the central station, for your 


doit 


comed 
success adds to its prosperity. Gladly 
grasp the opportunity of attending a 


joint meeting of the electrical men to dis- 
cuss prelimnary plans to celebrate the big- 
gest electrical event in the history of the 
industry. Show that you are with them, 
one and all, to make the Week a com- 
plete success in your community. 

Offer to head, or serve on, a live com- 
mittee to work out the details of the plan. 
In doing so, you will be getting a better 
chance to make sure that everything is 
done right. Your own interests dictate 
this much. 

\fter collective action by the electrical 
interests of the community has beer as- 
sured it is necessary, in order that you 
may personally profit, that you individual- 
ize your store, showing it to be the live 
headquarters of the E. P. W. Make its 
activity and unusual lighting effect draw 


passers-by to your windows and into 
the store. 

The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment has provided numerous co-oper- 
ative helps for your use. Make good 


of them! Ask the Society for as 
much material as you can profitably and 
effectively use to bring before the pub- 
lic in every way what E. P. W. is, and 
how it will benefit them to celebrate the 
Week at your store. 

These helps have been planned to 
cover nearly every requirement; in fact, 
they enable you to put most of your per- 
sonal efforts into direct sales and money- 
making work. 


use 


‘From the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Incorporated. 
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For Your Windows. 

Starting with the window display, 
there are the window lithographs, 24% 
by 32 inches, in six colors, which can 
be pasted on the window itself, or used 
as a background to set off an attention- 
compelling display. Inside the store they 
will also prove effective. 

There are window cards, 11 by 21 
inches, that will brighten and sharpen 
the finest window display; also smaller 
window cards 7.5 by 13 inches. 

Every package, every piece of printed 
matter and every letter that leaves the 
store should carry one of the poster 
stamps. This stamp, though small, car- 
ries the E. P. W. message and increases 
your success in celebrating the event. 

Offer the stamps to poster stamp col- 
lectors, thus bringing these people also 
to your store. Use the stamps in your 
windows; brighten up every price-card 
with one of them. 

Your delivery wagons should carry the 
message of the Week through the streets 
and out into the outskirts by means 
of the muslin signs, which can either be 
tacked on both sides of each wagon, or 
fastened by strings at the four corners. 
If your wagon has low sides, you can 
well afford to mount a 2 by 4 board on 
each side for the muslin signs. 


See That Evervbody Gets This. 

The folder for the public has a strong 
and universal Electrical Prosperity ap- 
peal. It fits the standard business en- 
velope, so that it can be distributed with 
all mail. going out of the store, as well 
as over the counter or wrapped in pack- 
ages. 

The imprint space of these folders is 
especially large—nearly all of one page 
—which allows the making of some spe- 
cial offer for the Week right on the 
folders, thereby giving it the individual- 
ity of your store. 

The street cars offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity for advertising your store as head- 
quarters for the Week. The cards pro- 
vided by the Society are of standard 
printed in four colors, having a 
liberal space for imprinting name, ad- 
dress, and special sales message. 

The proper use of newspaper adver- 
tising is most valuable in “cashing-in.” 
Not only will you profit by the space 
you buy, but the newspapers will be 
glad to give good write-ups regarding 
the Week, particularly to those partici- 
pating in it. 

Use the Design of the Week in every 
advertisement. The Society will be glad 
to send you electrotypes in sizes suitable 
for use on everything from letterheads 
and billheads to full-page newspaper 


size, 


advertisements. 
The Design is the Symbol of the 
Week. It must be so impressed on 


the minds of the people that just to see 
the design is to think of that most won- 
derful event—the linking of electricity 
and prosperity. 
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And don’t forget to make good use of 
the bill posters! 

They are big and bright; they catch 
the eye of everybody who has eyes to 
see. Lithographed in six colors, in 
eight-sheet size (8 feet 10 inches high 
by 6 feet 8 inches wide). 

These are the heavy artillery of your 
advertising. Get the best space in town 
in advance. 

The Society wilt be glad to furnish 
full information as to the cost of space 
in your town, and the number of posters 
required. Of course, if you have space 
on the side of your store, or other build- 
ings which you control, you can order 
the bill posters and have them put up 
yourself. 

Don’t think that you can do too much 
to make the Week a full success! Every 
unique sales and attention-attracting plan 
that you originate means so many more 
possible consumers drawn closer to elec- 
tricity and to your store. 

Lantern slides illustrative of the Week, 
to be used in the movies, are also pro- 
vided by the Society. “Everybody goes 
to the movies!” Put in an order for 
slides and make arrangements to use 
them now. 

Are your city newspapers running an 
Electrical Page? Newspapers in thirty 
cities, with a combined circulation of 1,- 
421,650, are now using the Electrical 
Page, which is sent out by the Society. 
This page is composed of practical, 
unique and humorous items on electrical 
subjects. The entire page is usually run 
as furnished, but the articles of more 
especial interest may be selected, if de- 
sired. And it will also bring much elec- 
trical advertising, which could not be ob- 
tained in any other way. 

Why not go. to the editor of your 
newspaper today, and tell him about this 
free electrical page? He will be mighty 
glad to know about it—particularly when 
he learns about the advertising you are 
going to do. 

If he wants to be convinced of the 
value and utility of the page, tell him to 
write to the Society. 

Don’t Forget the Shop-Early Cam- 
paign. 

You surely should not forget to push 
the shop-early campaign. Remember, the 
longer the gift-buying season, the easier 
and cheaper it is for you to do business 
during this rush season. And the more 
you'll sell. 

Why not write a strong letter—open- 
ing with a few good-cheer remarks, fol- 
lowing this by suggestions on Christ- 
mas gifts for the family—the wife, the 
husband, the boy and the girl? There’s 
a joy-bringing electric gift for every 
member of the family! 

Emphasize strongly that purchases 
made in a hurry are rarely satisfactory. 
Tell the public that if they shop early 
the clerks will be able to give them more 
attention, that they will be more com- 















































fortable, and that they will have choice 
of a larger assortment of goods than at 
the end of the season. 

Every community should 
have an Electric Show, a parade, or both. 
This, of course, in addition to your in- 
dividual window display, demonstrations, 
lighting features or other special fea- 
tures. It would be well if you, as mem- 
ber of the “I Will” committee, wrote to 
the Society at once asking it for “How- 
to” booklets on electric shows, demon- 
strations, electrical parades and sociabil- 
ity runs, ornamental street lighting and 
slogan sign campaigns. These booklets 
go into details and give helpful hints on 
how best to proceed with these forms 
of community-lifters. 

Window Displays and Demonstrations. 

Too much time, too much effort can 
not be put into the window display for 
the Week. Something unique, eye-catch- 
ing, desire-creating, convincing and 
otherwise business-attracting, should be 
installed. 


good-size 


A single, strong display for the entire 
Week would be best. 

If you have but one window, you may 
not have room for good, workable dem- 
onstrations, but if you have the use of 
two windows (one window devoted to 
display features, the other to a series of 
demonstrations) it will help bring peo- 
ple into your store—purchasing appli- 
ances, contracting for wiring—all to be 
future boosters of electricity and of your 
store. 

These demonstrations could be run in 
logical sequence so as to have additional 
sales-punch. For instance, cards telling 
the people that each day’s demonstration 
would take up the electrical way of a 
certain important branch of housework. 
such as washing, or ironing, or cooking, 
or, possibly, different divisions of the 
home, such as the work in the kitchen, 
the dining room, the bedroom, etc., would 
be better than isolated demonstrations, 
without order or system. 

Motion and human-interest 
should be always provided. 


features 
A crowd is 
composed of individuals, is human: it 
should be always appealed to through 
its human characteristics. It pays! 

If, during these demonstrations, you 
conduct special sales of the appliances 
demonstrated, you will increase the 
These _ sales 
should be well advertised in the papers 
—the advertisement stating, of course, 
that a detailed demonstration of the 


sales-results greatly. 


use of the article will be given at your 
store at a certain hour. 

Let the people really profit by E. 
P. W. 


“Cash-in” Pointers. 
Remember that every house wired 
means more electrical appliances sold 
—new missionaries for electricity and 
Make friends with the archi- 
tects and building contractors. 
electrical 


for you. 
Keep 


posted on the requirements 
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of every building that is going to be 
erected. Have your salesman impress 
on the home-builder the importance of 
having the house wired—for his own 
benefit, and also to increase the value 
of his property—so that in the event 
he wishes to dispose of the house or 
rent it, he can command a better figure. 

A house that is not wired is not mod- 
ern—does not command 
house” figures. 

Help your clerks to “cash-in” on the 
W eek. Imbue them with your en- 
thusiasm. Give a bonus to the sales- 
man or clerk who sells the most goods 
during the Week, or during a certain 
period before or after the Week. Or 
the bonus could be given according to 
the kind, amount, or variety of the 
goods sold. 


““modern- 


All this would create a 
friendly competition among the sales- 
men which is always productive of 
good results. 

Make up a special E. P. W. set of 
household helps, such as a percolator, 
grill, toaster, or such other appliances 
as you wish to push. Advertise the set 
at a slightly lower price than ordinary, 
or offer them on an easy-payment plan. 

Why not have an Odds and Ends 
Sale Saturday night? Many thrifty 
housewives will take advantage of this 
sale. All will be future customers. 

Offer to loan to a hotel or restau- 
rant, various electrical cooking appli- 
ances, such as_ percolators, chafing 
dishes, etc., which could be used right 
on the table. These appliances would 
interest the guests and cause favorable 
comment. 

Perhaps you could get permission to 
hang a couple of lithographs or win- 
dow cards in the lobby or hall. Be 
sure to have your name printed on 
every piece of advertising matter used. 

The revolving red-and-white barber 
pole is one of the best business-getters 
the barber can install. How many il- 
luminated “blood and bandage” poles 
are there in your town? Go after the 
barbers, beauty parlors, and the like, 
and tell them how important it is that 
everything in their shop be modern, 
clean, sanitary—electric. : 

There’s lots of good business there in 
vibrators, hair dryers, besides installing 
modern illuminating methods. 
it! 


Advertise in the 


Go after 


newspapers, and 
send a special mimeographed letter to 
customers and possible customers, tell- 
ing them that you will repair free of 
charge, all electrical appliances you sold 
within a certain period, which are not 
working quite satisfactorily. 

While doing this, you could interest 
them in additional electrical labor-light- 
eners. 

How are you going to increase your 
list of customers and ought-to-be-cus- 
tomers during the Week? 

If you have an exhibit at the Electric 
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Show—have a registration book handy 
so that all visitors can leave their names 
and addresses. 

Whenever you send out circular let- 
ters, be sure to enclose return post- 
cards. 

Use the Telephone. 

Call up people you think would be in- 
terested in visiting your store during 
the Week, and invite them to a special 
Electrical Luncheon. Try to find out 
in advance what they are particularly 
interested in, and have them come the 
day on which you are going to demon- 
strate these articles. 

Give an electric toy, a flashlight, or 
something to the children, if a purchase 
of a certain amount is made. Adver- 
tise this boldly. It will bring the 
mothers—the home purchasing, agents 
—into your store. 

Be sure to have plenty of manufac- 
turers’ literature on hand for distribu- 
tion during the Week. A good way 
would be to distribute the literature ac- 
cording to daily demonstrations made, 
or in combination with the window 
display. 

When you send out a piece of printe’ 
matter of exceptional value—something 
which will advertise your business as 
well as the manufacturer’s—you may be 
sure that it will be kept and referred 
to if you stamp on the inside cover of 
each booklet, a number, duplicating this 
number in a register, with space where 
name and address can be written. Run 
these numbers from zero to any num- 
ber you wish. Advertise in advance o 
the Week, by having circulars distrib- 
uted by hand, that a number will be 
given out to all visitors at your store, 
which will entitle the holder to a chance 
on several prizes, exhibited in your 
store’s display window. 

The recipient of the booklet writes 
his name in the register opposite his 
number. The prize should .not be 
given for several weeks after the 
event, the chief requirement to receive 
the prize being, that the booklet con- 
taining the number be surrendered to 
the store at the time when the prize 
is given. 

This expedient will not only prove 
highly valuable from the added atten- 
tion the booklet will receive, but ) 
will derive considerable free publicity 
not obtainable in any other way. 

The Society will be glad to send to 
members, without charge, a copy 0! 
its “S. S. S.” booklet (Successful Sell- 
ing Suggestions) containing 101 care- 
fully selected sales ideas. Here’s 56 
pages of high-powered selling talk 
that every member should have on 
hand for ready reference. 

Be careful not to advertise any 
“chance” propesition in the mnews- 
papers, or to send it through the mails. 
The United States postal laws forbid 
this. 
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Individual Lighting Schemes. 

In addition to the co-operative light- 
ing schemes your community might be 
planning—be sure to go strong on 
lighting Plan an arch in 
front of the store. Let it read: “E. 
P. W. Headquarters.” 

E. P. W. is a good time if there ever 
to install an electric sign, if 


yourself. 


was one, 


you haven’t one already. The best 
way to make other people believe in 
electricity is to use it to the fullest 
extent yourself. 

You really can’t do too much to 
“cash-in” on this country-wide pros- 
perity creator. 

By good team work with the local 
interests as a whole, and by consistent 
and liberal use of the individual helps 
provided by the Society, plus your 


estment of time and effort, 
not only going to make the 


own 1 


you are 

W eek rrand success as an event but 
from personal-profit standpoint as 
well! 

There is much in the foregoing, Mr. 
Contractor, which you can _ utilize. 
You should be quick to avail yourself 
of all the co-operative helps which will 
interlock with your business. 

House Wiring. 

Of course, you will concentrate your 
energies particularly upon house-wir- 
ing and “better-fixture” campaigns. 

There are two ways for you to get 


after this business. 


First, by going after it individually. 

Second, by co-operating with the 
central station. 

If you are going to take charge of 
the campaign, a flat price could be 


featured as a special inducement. 

It has been found that with one or 
two rooms wired first, the owner wants 
the entire house wired within a short 
time 


A canvass should be made simul- 
taneously with the newspaper adver- 
tising. Districts should be mapped out 
for the canvassers which should be 


covered in detail, until every section of 
the city has been covered. 
In some cities a premium has been 


offered to those who responded—a per- 
colator, an electric iron or something 
of the kind. This special premium 
offer brings into line that class of 


people who are always looking for a 
“bargain” or “something for nothing.” 
Newspaper should be taken 
advertisements run daily with the 
lowest prices quoted which will 
it possible to have that prince 
their dis- 


space 
and 
very 
make 
of servants—electricity—at 
posal. 

The advertising need not be given 
‘ntirely to promoting the house-wiring 
campaign, but could feature an elec- 
tric appliance (if you sell appliances) 
in a somewhat incidental manner. This 
will visualize what electricity does be- 
sides lighting the house. 

Your advertising should be of the 
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kind— 


“informing” 
that is, it should really tell why the 
people should have their homes wired, 
why electricity is a blessing, why elec- 
tric light is cheaper and better than 


“educational” or 


any other form of illuminant. Tell 
what a small fraction of a cent it costs 
to operate a lamp for an hour. Tell 
why an electric iron cuts down work, 
why it permits the housewife to have 
more time for herself. 

And be sure to emphasize the fact 
that while all other commodities of 
life have increased in price, the cost 
of electricity has been decreasing con- 
stantly! 

Most people think that 
house is accompanied by all kinds of 
muss and upsets; that the house must 
be literally turned inside-out in order 
to have it done. 

Be sure to dispel this erroneous im- 
pression. Tell why it is possible to 
have the house wired without muss or 
dirt; how the workmen, the dirtless 
kind (which, of course, is the kind you 
employ) unobtrusively introduce the 
wires at the cellar, the garret, or the 
porch, and by cleverly. “fishing” and 
“snaking,” electrify the entire house 
from garret to cellar without leaving 
a trace of their work, except a better 
home. 

Again, some people imagine that a 
house must be modern in order to be 
electrified. Explain that even the old- 
est homestead can be made modern 
and comfortable by electricity. 

Expand on the investment feature of 
having a house wired. Why a house 
is not strictly modern, even though it 
may have running water and what-not, 
if it has not electricity. That the rental 
of houses which are wired for electric- 
ity is much greater than those which 
are without it. And in selling a house, 
the same fact remains; that a quicker 
sale and a better price can be effected 
with a house that is wired, than with 
one which isn’t. 

It would pay you to 
picked mailing list of people you think 
would be interested in installing elec- 
tricity in their homes. A hard-hitting 
letter, filled with the same kind of 
selling points your advertisement 
should have, would do the trick—par- 
ticularly prepare them for the call you, 
or your salesman, would make on them 


wiring a 


circularize a 





later. 
With this letter, you might send a 


small stock booklet, regarding house 
wiring and electricity. These booklets 
can be obtained free from manufac- 


turers or at small cost from publishers 
specializing on electrical subjects. 
Possibly your central station has - 

ready planned a house-wiring campaign 
or would be glad to co-operate with 
you in pushing one. Remember, there 
is plenty of work for everybody, but all 
must give their hearty co-operation to 
make it a go. 
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You and the Central Station. 

If you co-operate with the central 
station, make a very low flat price, a 
club rate, a single room or combina- 
tion proposition, upon which the cen- 
tral station may base its campaign. 

Newspaper advertising is used in the 
same way as by the contractor indi- 
vidually, but the central station usually 
signs up the contracts and turns them 
over to the contractor. Sometimes, the 
central station, in addition, makes t! 
proposition a “monthly payment” or 
“small installment” one. In this way 
the house is wired, the occupant or 
owner paying off the cost of installa 
tion in small payments and enjoying 
the benefits of electricity at the same 
time. 

In this instance, however, the con- 
tractor, upon showing a signed state- 
ment from the owner stating that the 
work has been done satisfactorily, re- 
ceives cash in full from the central 
station for the job. 

In some cases, where more than one 
contractor and the central staiton co- 
operate, the central station signs up a 
number of contracts and distributes 
them, according to a prearranged plan, 
among the contractors in the various 
sections of the town. 

Whether you resolve upon a house- 
wiring campaign yourself, or co-oper- 
ate with the central station, it will pay 
you to put your best efforts into the 
work, 

Don’t forget the co-operative helps 
prepared for your benefit by the So- 
ciety. 

Show the public that you are really 
in earnest, that you are not only think- 
ing of getting the business, but that you 
are willing to give real service in re- 
turn. That’s what counts! 

Fixtures and Other Accessories. 

Offer to make suggestions for im- 
proving the fixtures already installed 
in the home. Do this by means of 
newspaper space, circularizing, or by 
personal canvass. 

An exhibit at the Electric Show, if 
one is held, would prove mighty profit- 
able. Here you would be sure of hav- 
ing a goodly audience interested in the 
latest ideas in right illumination of the 
home and places of business. You 
could give demonsrations on the right 
and the wrong way of lighting a room, 
a hallway, or a store front. 

People who attend an Electric Show 
are usually looking out for something 
new. Show them how they can im- 
prove their homes, obtain more light, 
and at a lower cost, by installing the 
newer features of illumination—the in- 
direct lighting schemes, the “bowls of 
sunshine” and the like. 

Go after customers who have already 
been lined up, or for whom you have 
already done some work, and see if you 
can do any repair work or make ex- 


tensions. Draw up plans for them. 
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Offer to make a liberal allowance on 
the old fixtures. 

Be sure to remind those who have 
their wired that they should 
have plenty of outlets, especially base- 
board outlets for appliances and ex- 


houses 


tension lamps. 

Electric Signs. 

the merchants and 
get the most of them 
up for a good-size electric sign before 
E. P. W. Tell them what ornamental 
street lighting mean for 
what it has meant to every community 
has been installed; that 
business will be brought to their street, 


see if 
lined 


Canvass 


you can’t 


will them— 


in which it 


yes, even into their store; that the elec- 
“talks” to the people in the 
the rush scurry of 


work is over, and when 


tric sign 


and 
they are most 


evening, when 
receptive to its message. 

Every electric sign which goes up in 
your better knowledce 
of electricity in general, and naturally 
a growing demand for signs and other 


town means a 


electrical equipment. 
No doubt 


ways in 


think of other 


personally 


you can 


which you can 
It is impossible to give you 


specific details regarding your personal 


cash in. 


operations—your individual co-opera- 
tion, because local conditions differ so 
greatly. And then the per- 
sonal equation to be considered. 
There’s you shine. Because 
no environment has been so hard, nor 


there’s 
where 


handicap so great that a six-cylinder 
jump in and make the 
thing a success if he wanted to! 

And to “cash in” on E. P. W. is 
going to be no difficult task if you only 
your best. Your efforts placed at 
one end of the scale, will exactly bal- 
ance your profits, at the other end! 

innictanaateahitealiieadi 
English Guarantee Scheme Fails. 

A hitch occurred in connection 
with the scheme the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association 
(Incorporated) of England, which 
gone into operation on 
Before the scheme could 
be adopted by the Association it was 
necessary to alter its articles of asso- 
ciation in order to embrace such activ- 
the guarantee scheme pro- 
posed. These amendments were duly 
formulated and sanctioned by the As- 
sociation in general meeting; but in 
submitting the proposed additions to 
the Board of Trade the latter author- 
ity raised objection to their inclusion 
in the Association’s articles. The 
Board of Trade takes the attitude that 
the Electrical Contractors’ Association 
was formed for the purpose of im- 
proving the status of electrical con- 
tractors in general and for the protec- 
tion and development of the installa- 
tion trade as a whole. According to 
the Board of Trade, the guarantee 
scheme is opposed to this fundamental 


man couldn't 


do 


has 


guarantee of 


should have 


October 1. 


ities as 
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principle. The guarantee scheme pro- 
poses to confer a benefit upon a sec- 
tion of the installation trade—the 
members of the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association. 


>> 





Among the Contractors. 


Henry H. Albrecht has opened an 
electrical supply house at 111 North 
Commercial Street, Neenah, Wis. Mr. 
Albrecht has had considerable experi- 
ence in electrical work during the past 
few years. The firm is known as the 
H. H. Albrecht Electrical Supply Com- 
pany. 


One of the displays that attracted 
much attention at the recent New York 
Electrical Show was that made by the 
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and the incorporators are Charles Ly 
Frank, John R. C. Long and A. U 
Stuberof. ( 
—__-e—___ . 

Electrical Contractor Wins Prize. 

In a recent industrial parade in Ey,. 
hart, Ind., the first prize was awarded 
to B. H. Reid, of the Brice H. Reig 
Company,’ electrical contractors, at 211 
South Main Street, Elkhart. Mr. Reig’ 
float is shown in the accompanying jj- 
lustration. After the announcement 6f 
the award Mr. Reid withdrew his car 
from the contest on account of the 
commercial nature of the float, the 
name of the company having been dis. 
played upon it. 

Mr. Reid’s car represented 
sea shell in which were seated 
small children driving a griffin. 


huge 
three 


The 


Prize-Winning Float in Elkhart Parade. 


C. C. Bohn Electric Company, 820 Sixth 


Avenue, New York City. The company 
had a large booth adjoining the West- 
inghouse exhibit on the main floor. In- 
cluded in the exhibit of the Bohn Elec- 
tric Shop an assortment of the 
new types of Santo vacuum cleaners and 
a large number of other electrical de- 
vices used in the modern home. The 
appliances shown were also demonstrat- 
ed. Mr. Bohn’s firm, besides doing wir- 
ing for light, heat and power in finished 
buildings, operates a very successful elec- 
tric shop, where the best known types of 
electrical appliances and supplies may be 
purchased. 


was 


Charles L. V. Frank & Company is 
the name of a new house, which has 
opened at 335 West Main Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky., to deal in electrical equip- 
ment and machinery and mill supplies. 
The company is incorporated at $10,000 


car was decorated in white and lavender 
and the shell, wheels and body were 
outlined with tiny frosted electric 
lamps 


pow 


Boston Inspsctor’s Report. 

According to the recently issued re- 
port of the Wire Department, City of 
Boston, for the year 1914-15, there are 
323 isolated electric plants in the city, 
with 390 generators, having an aggre- 
gate capacity of 30,377 kilowatts. Mo- 
tors connected number 2,290, and there 
are 249,545 incandescent and 2,896 arc 
lamps connected. 

The department made more than 
40,000 inspections during the year. De- 
fects reported numbered 2,111 and cor- 
rected 1,783. There were 71 fires and 
accidents to property due to electric 
causes, as compared with 83 the year 
before. Sixteen persons were injured, 
and the year previous 23. 
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Dollar Wiring Kinks. 








Every reader is invited to con- 
tribute to this column. It does 
not matter how few words are 
used to explain a “Dollar Wiring 
Kink,” provided the idea is made 
clear; and if a diagram is neces- 
sary, a rough pencil drawing will 
serve. The idea itself must, of 
course, be new and bright. A 
dollar will be sent to the contrib- 
utor upon publication. 

















—_ 
Taping Hook. 

Whil aping small coils or large 
ones | ht places, it is often difficult 
to start the end of the tape through 
the opening. When it is necessary to 
use a k to pull the end through the 
opening, considerable time is lost in 
picking up and laying down the hook 
each ti! To decrease the time and 
work of taping, a small hook was fas- 
tened 1 brass thimble which is kept 
on the finger all of the time. Hooks 
or straight rods of any convenient 





Taping Hook. 


length and shape may be used. A 
small set screw in the piece of brass, 
soldered to the side of the 
holds the hook in place. 
Arthur Heaney. 


which is 
thimble, 





A Vest-Pocket Tester. 
Almost every wireman now carries a 


pocket flashlight, and he usually re- 
quires a “bell and battery” testing out- 
fit on new and old work. I made a 
neat outfit by using an ordinary watch- 
case buzzer with the base of an old 
miniature lamp soldered to the case of 
the buzzer and wired so that by closing 
the battery key one can test any circuit 
as with an ordinary outfit. It is nec- 
essary to put an extra binding post on 
the buzzer, if it is desired to retain the 
buzzer in its ordinary capacity. This 
is the neatest and most mechanical 


looking outfit I have seen and it is, I 
think, unique. Ben R. Browne. 





Switch for Center Light of Fixture. 

In the dining rooms of an apart- 
ment building fixtures were installed 
of the type shown at the top of the ac- 
companying diagram. The four pen- 
dent lights were equipped with key 
sockets. In the bowl was a single 
60-watt Mazda lamp in a keyless sock- 
et. A single flush wall switch con- 
trolled the entire fixture. One of the 
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tenants kept an extension cord perma- 
nently attached to one of the pendent 
sockets at the side, this was used for 
connecting percolator, toaster and 
other table appliances, since there were 
ro other outlets in the dining room. 
For this purpose the wall switch and 
the key of the socket for the drop cord 
were always kept closed. Since this 
caused the center lamp to burn, it was 
the practice to keep it unscrewed a 
little during the day. To loosen and, 
tighten this lamp in its socket proved 
very annoying, because to reach into 
the bowl necessitated standing upon 
a chair. The tenant therefore called 
me in to fix up some way by which 





\25- Watt Lamps 
Cord for Applances ~ 


Arrangement for Switch. 


the center lamp, which gave the best 
illumination of the dining table, could 
be easily controlled. , 

At first I proposed fitting a pendent 
switch into the rim of the plate, mid- 
way between two of the side lamps 
on the least conspicuous side of the 
fixture, this switch to control the cen- 
ter lamp. This was objected to be- 
cause it might mar the fixture. Find- 
ing that the side lamps were but sel- 
dom used, I utilized one of the key 
sockets as a pendent switch. It for- 
merly was wired as shown at A. I re- 
arranged the wiring as shown at B, 
that is, I put the socket in series with 
the center or 60-watt lamp. Into the 
socket I put an attachment plug whose 
terminals I short-circuited. An Edison 
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fuse plug could be used in place of the 
short-circuited attachment plug. 
F. Hugo. 





Fastening a Wall Box. 

A wireman is often compelled by lack 
of space to set boxes for wall switches 
or outlets parallel with the lath. This 
leaves no substantial lath to fasten to. 
To overcome this condition I make a 
U-shaped block which is screwed to 
the opposite wall and the wall box is 

















Wall-Box Mounting. 


then screwed to this block, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
William P. Ullrich. 





The Non-Spilling Flux Bottle. 

While soldering joints in a very dif- 
ficult place, the flux bottle I was using 
always tipped and spilled. So I took 
some cotton batting large enough to 
absorb the liquid and placed it in the 
bottle, thus preventing spilling when 
the bottle tilted. The flux should be 
applied to joints with a small brush. 
Plenty of liquid is taken by the brush 
from the soaked batting. 

Fred J. Ley, Jr. 





A Fixture Hanger’s Helper. 
When hanging a shower of any kind 
it is an awkward job to hold up the 
pan or canopy of the fixture and make 
the splices in the wiring. One good 







Hook for Hanging 
to Crowfoot 


¢ Rod 


Sottom Hicke 
$ y 





mi Toggle 


Toggle Hook. 


way to do this is to make a toggle hook 
and hook the hanger on the crowfoot 
and slip the toggle through the hole in 
the center of the canopy or pan; when 
through making the joints the device 
can be removed and slipped into the 
pocket while setting the pan or canopy 
up with the bottom knob; reference to 
the illustration shows clearly how nice- 
ly this works. E. M. Raetz. 
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Public Service Commissions 


INDIANA. 

The Indianapolis Water Company. 
The Commission issued an order, October 
23, approving a new rule of the water 
company in regard to metering of serv- 
ice. Under this rule the company re- 
serves the right to, at any time, substitute 
meter service for flat-rate service, and 
whenever the company furnishes service 
through a three-fourths inch 
opening or smaller, “it will exact a de- 
posit of $10 or an acceptable bond to se- 
cure it in the value of the meter and for 
the water to be furnished.” For larger 
meters a guaranty or deposit is to be re- 
quired “to secure it in the value of the 
meter and the water to be furnished.” 

Under the company’s former rule the 
exaction of a deposit was optional with 
the company while under the Commis- 
sion’s order the practice is made definite 


meter of 


and uniform. 


NEW YORK—First District. 

New York Edison Company. A care- 
ful reading of the complete opinion and 
order of the First District Commission, 
which was rendered in the supplementary 
investigation of the rates of the New 
York Edison Company and the United 
Electric Light and Power Company, con- 
firmed by advices from New York, shows 
that the last 
week’s AND 


announcement made in 
ELectRICAL REVIEW 
WESTERN ELECTRICIAN (p. 758) incorrect- 
ly stated that the additional one-half cent 


issue of 


per kilowatt-hour to cover lamp service 
eliminated. This is not the 
and the maximum rate of 


8 cents per kilowatt-hour without lamp 


had been 


case, however, 


service or 8.5 cents per kilowatt-hour with 
lamp service is not disturbed by the Com- 
mission’s order. 

The opinion of Commissioner Williams 
which was adopted by the Commission 
stated that the schedules filed by 
the companies have proved generally sat- 
He says that at the time the 
reduction in rates was ordered, the Com- 


rate 
isfactory. 


mission could not tell to a nicety just 
work out. “I think the 
companies should have a chance to as- 
certain, and I doubt very much, if busi- 
ness conditions remain as they are at 
present, that the companies will realize, 


how it would 


under the schedules filed, the amount of 
revenue which it was assumed they would 
when the order for the reduction was 
made.” 

Lamp Service—In regard to lamp re- 


newals the opinion says: “Both respond- 


Conducted by William J. Norton 


SS, 


ent companies, before May 1, furnished 
Gem lamps as free renewals to custom- 
ers. No doubt, under many conditions 
the new tungsten lamps are more efficient, 
giving more light for the same consump- 
tion of current. The company under 
the new schedule furnishes Gem lamps 
and the larger sizes of tungsten lamps at 
the commutation rate of one-half cent 
per kilowatt-hour of current consumed. 
It was not contended by the complain- 
ants that this charge of one-half cent is 
unreasonable or excessive, but that the 
smaller sizes of tungsten lamps should 
be furnished under this rate without 
extra charge. This the companies claim 
they are unable to do at the prices now 
charged by the manufacturers for these 
lamps and that they furnish them to cus- 
tomers at a price representing the extra 
cost of this service. 

“It appears from the evidence that over 
one-half of the lamps furnished as re- 
newals by the New York Edison Com- 
pany in the month of April, 1915, were 
tungsten lamps, and I recommend an 
order to the effect that all the lamps here- 
after furnished as renewals should be 
tungsten lamps, the smaller sizes to be 
furnished at an extra charge, no more 
than the additional renewal charge.” The 
order covering lamp renewals is as fol- 
“On and after January 1, 1916, 
the incandescent lamps furnished as re- 
newals under the lamp service agreement 
by the said New York Edison Company 
(and United Electric Light and Power 
Company) shall be tungsten lamps of 
standard efficiencies and ratings, or other 
lamps of like or of greater efficiency and 
ratings, and that thereafter said company 
shall not so furnish to its customers Gem 
lamps or other lamps of an efficiency of 
than 1.25 watts per candlepower. 
Tungsten lamps of 50 watts and above 
to be furnished as such renewals without 
extra charge, and the smaller sizes at an 
extra charge which shall be no more 
than the additional renewal cost of such 
smaller lamps. 


lows: 


less 


“If said company, on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, undertakes to sell lamps aside 
from its lamp service agreements, its 
prices therefor shall be based upon the 
actual cost of said lamps and not on con- 
sideration of consumption of current, and 
that its schedule of such lamp prices shall 
be printed in its rate schedule.” 

Other Provisions Affecting Rates—The 
opinion says: “There have been some 
complaints received by the Commission 
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nearly all of them evidently dictated by 
the same hand and identical in wording, 
In one series, the request is made that 
the time for putting into effect the pro. 
vision to install master meters be ex- 
tended some two or three months, and 
another series complains in_ identical 
terms of the charge for the so-called 
breakdown service. 

“All of the appearances in this case, 
with one or two exceptions, I think, 
have frankly admitted their interest in 
the establishment of private plants, in 
manufacture of machinery for these 
plants, or in the promotion of the s0- 
called inspection companies. 

“They ask, in effect, that the rates to 
the large consumer be increased so that 
he will save money by investing in a 
private plant and then as_ insurance 
against his private plant’s failing at any 
time that a service in the nature of a 
breakdown service be provided by the 
public service corporations. 

“They also request that a special rate 
be made for so-called ‘Auxiliary’ or ‘off- 
peak’ service to be called upon as well 
when the private plant will operate at a 
loss. 

“It is proposed, in other 
run the private plant in connection with 
a steam heating plant in the cold months 
of the year when the exhaust steam may 
be utilized for heating and when dark- 
ness comes early, and when the heat is 
no longer needed, and little light, the 
plant can be closed down and the cur- 
rent taken from the Edison or United 
Company’s wires. 

“In stores or office buildings the private 
plant can be shut down at closing time 
and the lighting companies’ current used 
for the hallways, stairways, etc. 

“These two classes of service 
considered at the time the hearing on 
‘breakdown’ service were held in 1908, 
and the rate for ‘breakdown’ service then 
established by the companies was made 
so as to meet them both. 

Breakdown or Auxiliary Service —“The 
charge of $24 per kilowatt of maximum 
demand is now made for this ‘breakdown’ 
service. It covers without extra charge 
the current consumed at standard rates 
up to that amount. All of this amount 
is actually used up in current, as appears 
from the evidence, excepting about 8 pet 
cent, so that speaking in general terms, 
the breakdown customer is getting his 
current for exactly what the ordinary 
customer consuming a like amount pays. 
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and instead of complaining, I think a 
man having a private plant of his own, 
who desires this insurance and these con- 
nections with a public service corporation, 
should be satisfied if he pays no more 
than does the ordinary customer consum- 
ing a like amount, especially when he 
himself is allowed to fix the amount of 
demand for which he desires to contract. 
“There is no question that if the com- 
panies contract to furnish this ‘break- 
down’ service, they can be called upon 
at any time during the year and they 
must have the proper service and main 
for the maximum service, to 
power house and con- 
This extra ex- 


connections 
say nothing of 
1 ion capacity. 
ourse, must necessarily add to 


verter Stat 


pense, Ot < 
the expense of serving this class of con- 
sumers. 

“There is nothing before the Commis- 


sion to show that the charge for this 
service is unreasonable, or that it is in 


excess of the charge made in other cities 
for similar service.” The order provides 
that the companies shall not refuse to 


supply electric current to any applicant 
therefor under the appropriate classifi- 
cation of the rate schedule on the ground 
that said applicant is either the owner 
or operator of an isolated or private 
plant, o1 customer thereof; provided 
said applicant is not selling electric cur- 
rent to others outside of his own prem- 
ises, 

Standard Riders—“It appeared during 
the hearings and it was stated to be the 
policy of the companies that they fur- 
nished service to customers who resold 
electric current to owners or tenants of 
adjacent buildings, thus entitling the con- 
sumer to a lower quantity rate. Un- 
doubtedly the customer could compel the 
public service corporations to sell him 
the current whether he used it himself 
or resold it. The only thing the Com- 
mission is interested in is to see that 
this customer gets nothing by way of 
service or facilities that another custom- 
er consuming a like amount of current 
If the public service cor- 
furnished sub-meters or read 
them or performed any other extra serv- 
ice for this class of customers, it would 
be discrimination. 

“I recommend that a change be made 
in the schedule pointing out the fact that 
customers may purchase current for re- 
sale in part and under what conditions 
the customer may do this, the meter or 
meters to be on the customer’s premises 
in all instances, and any current to be re- 
sold to be measured by sub-meters, the 


does not get. 


poratior 


public service corporations in no event 
to read or have any connection with 
them. 

Conjunctional Service—“The sale of 


current to customers who have two or 
more buildings under common ownership 
or leasehold and located within 100 feet 
Was also attacked. It was claimed that 
many of these leases were made for the 
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sole purpose of getting the current at a 
low rate. No such cases, however, were 
proven to exist, but such a case might 
develop, of course, at any time. 

“It was not shown that the regulation, 
under which a customer could combine 
the consumption in two buildings located 
within 100 feet to get the benefit of a 
better rate, was unreasonable or im- 
proper, and the fact that someone has 
taken or may in the future take advan- 
tage of this part of the schedule and 
fraudulently place himself in a position 
to be benefited thereby, should not miti- 
gate against a lawful consumer. Since 
the schedules allow a lesser rate for a 
large consumer, I do not see how the 
Commission can require that each build- 
ing must be metered separately and 
charged for accordingly. If that were 
so, the owner or lessee of a large build- 
ing would be getting current cheaper 
than the owner of several small buildings 
served conjunctively and using the same 
amount of current. Both companies have 
shown that they carefully examine every 
application relating to this class of serv- 
ice and I believe would be quick to can- 
cel any contract found to have been ob- 
tained by fraudulent means. The fact 
that more than one meter is furnished by 
the public service corporations cannot 
be urged in this case, for the companies 
should be allowed to furnish as many 
meters to a customer as are needed for 
good service, but if any current is sold 
to tenants or sub-tenants, the public serv- 
ice corporations must not furnish or 
read these sub-meters. 

Inclusion of Tenants’ Consumption— 
“Another provision of the schedule al- 
lows the landlord or owner of a building 
to combine the current consumed in his 
building, both by himself and his tenants, 
to get advantage of the lower rate for 
himself, on condition that all other elec- 
trical current shall be excluded from the 
building. 

“Tt is but natural for those who are 
seeking to sell private plants to those 
landlords to ask that this clause should 
be cancelled, but no one else has com- 
plained. The tenants who pay a larger 
rate have not entered any protest. In- 
deed, it has been shown that the light- 
ing of the halls, the running of elevators, 
etc., which service the landlord furnishes, 
is reflected in the rent the tenant pays. 
At any rate, this clause should be con- 
sidered as a competitive rate. Surely 
the directors of the public service cor- 
porations, in this era of regulation, must 
have some little discretion left in dealing 
with competitors, and if a rate is estab- 
lished which is not shown to be so low 
that the company is actually losing money 
to the detriment of other consumers, I 
do not think that we should interfere. 

“Certainly in these cases of inclusion 
contracts the companies lose no money. 
The current is being furnished to others 
in the building and by combining the cur- 
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rent and furnishing sub-meters the land- 
lord can, under another provision of the 
schedule, not only get his own, but his 
tenant’s current, for exactly what his 
current costs him under this form of 
contract.” * * * 

The order provides that on and after 
January 1, 1916, the companies “shall de- 
termine the amount of current supplied 
to each customer by means of a master 
meter installed on the premises of the 
customer; the said company shall not be 
permitted to install more than one meter 
to a service under each contract, except 
where more than one meter is required 
to secure proper metering efficiency, the 
safety of the service or to meet excep- 
tional local service conditions, but in no 
case shall additional meters be furnished 
solely for the convenience or purposes of 
the customer.” 

Value of the Service—‘“As to the 
broad question whether or not the large 
consumer should be required to pay 
higher rates than those provided by the 
schedule, I can only repeat that these 
rates I consider as largely competitive. 
Private generating plants are competitors 
just as would be other competing public 
service corporations. The interests seek- 
ing to establish private plants demand 
of the Commission that rates be estab- 
lished which will show exactly the same 
percentage of profit from each class of, 
consumers served; that the cost to serve 
each class or block of customers be de- 
termined separately, taking into consider- 
ation the maximum demand and the time 
of day when it occurs. As a matter of 
fact these factors are taken into consid- 
eration indirectly through the averages 
on which the rates are based. Special 
classifications are made, and I believe 
properly, for promoting and stimulating 
new enterprises and new classes of busi- 
ness, and these have been considered by 
the companies in making up their 
schedule. 

“When the majority opinions of the 
Commission were adopted in the Ewoldt 
and Stradtlander cases, we knew that if 
the ‘actual cost’ of the service to each 
group of customers, plus a percentage 
of profit, were changed, a large group of 
over 25,000 customers of the Edison 
Company alone would be compelled to 
pay more than the maximum rate pre- 
scribed by the Legislature. We reduced 
the maximum charge, not because each 
customer or class should show the same 
percentage of profit at the new rate, but 
because we felt that the New York Edi- 
son Company was earning too large a re- 
turn on its actual capital investment and 
that a fair return to its stockholders 
could, in our opinion, still be made if 
$2,000,000 of receipts were cut off, and 
its customers received the benefit of the 
reduction.” 

Then follows his expression of doubt 
as to how the reduction would actually 
work out, which was cited above. 
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In an opinion filed by Commissioner 
Hayward, reference is made to the testi- 
mony in which the complaint is made 
that the wholesale rates are so low as 
to cast an improper burden upon other 
classes of consumers, and says that it is 
an understood fact that these rates were 
established to meet the competition of 
private plants. 

Rates to 
opinion continues : 


Meet Competition—The 
“In none of the cases, 
however, is it held that competition in it- 
If the competitive rate 
discriminatory, that is another 
Of course, the companies claim 
that while their wholesale rate is com- 
petitive, it is not discriminatory or un- 
that com- 
petitive conditions do not justify dis- 
crimination, but they may to some ex- 
tent justify a rate if it applies equally 
to all and is primarily based upon the 
difference in I have examined 
great well as 
schedules showing the difference between 
wholesale and retail rates in other cities, 
and while it may be that the wholesale 
prices given by the Edison and the United 
Companies are lower than is alone justi- 


self is vicious. 
is also 


matter. 


reasonably low. It is true 


service. 


the record with care, as 


fied by the difference in cost of service, 
[ agree with Commissioner Williams that 
there is not sufficient evidence for holding 
that the wholesale customers are served 
at such a low rate as to warrant our in- 
In fact, it seems to me that, 
the number of years this 
matter has been under investigation, and 
the great opportunity given both to the 
Commission and to the allied complain- 
ants to prove this fact, if it be a fact, 
the record is peculiarly barren of real 
evidence on this point.” 


terferences. 
considering 


Second District. 

Certificate of Convenience and Neces- 
sity for Bus Lines. The Commission 
decided the first application for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity for 
a jitney bus line under the law passed 
by the last legislature upon the applica- 
tion of William B. Gray for authoriza- 
tion of six routes in New Rochelle. Cer- 
tificates were granted to four of the six 
routes and refused to the other 
routes. 


two 


The two routes for which certificates 
were refused would have run parallel to 
and on the same streets with existing 
trolley lines through their entire route. 
While it is held that the contention of 
the applicant, that the increased facili- 
ties provided by his bus line would help 
develop this territory and add to the 
convenience of its inhabitants might have 
been sustained, no proof was adduced of 
the “necessity” of these lines and their 
authorization was refused. 

The duty of the Commission to protect 
established utilities under its jurisdic- 
tion from unnecessary competition is 
recognized. 

“Tt was one of the wise and just pro- 
visions of the Public Service Commis- 
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sion’s law to vest in the Commission 
requisite authority to prevent wasteful 
and unprofitable competition between 
privately owned enterprises engaged in 
any public utility field. The reasons for 
doing this were obvious. The people of 
New York State in their collective capac- 
ity have not as yet seen fit to engage 
largely in any form of government-op- 
erated utility enterprise. Individual cour- 
age, energy, foresight and a willingness 
on the part of private investors to risk 
large sums in bringing modern con- 
veniences within the reach of all men— 
these have been the only agencies through 
which, speaking generally, it has hitherto 
been possible for the people of the State 
of New York to enjoy the benefits attach- 
ing to such necessaries of modern life as 
improved transit, lighting, telephonic and 
telegraphic facilities. Doubtless, there- 
fore, when it passed the Public Service 
Commission’s law, the Legislature in- 
cluded among its provisions the one we 
are discussing very largely from a sense 
of fairness to the private interests al- 
ready engaged in these fields of work.” 
cianiageensiiinietiatens 
Convention of National 
Council. 

The fourth annual safety congress of 
the National Safety Council was held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on October 19, 20, and 21, with 
of over 1,000 
representing practically every 
line of business in this country. 

A very interesting feature of the con- 
vention was the Safety Exhibit prepared 
under the direction of C. W. Price, of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
which included a very comprehensive 
collection of photographs, charts, first- 
aid and dispensary accessories, besides 
a number of terse signs which attracted 
the attention of all within sight by their 
compelling phraseology and “punch.” 
Considerable space was also occupied by 
numerous manufacturers of safety-first 
appliances. 

The deliberations of the convention 
were divided into two main classes—the 
General Sessions and the Round Table 
Discussions. The latter meetings were 
separately conducted according to the 
particular class of business represented, 
such as the public utilities, mining, foun- 
dry, etc. 

The Public Utilities Round Table 
meeting was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing with an attendance of about 150, rep- 
resenting most of the larger operating 
companies in the East and M‘gile West. 
E. B. Rosa, of the Bureau of Standards, 
as chairman of the Section, opened the 
meeting with a few remarks in which 
he directed attention to the greatly in- 
creased interest being shown in the 
safety idea by public utilities generally 
and exemplified by the very encouraging 
attendance at the convention by public- 
utility operators. 


Safety 
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delegates 
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The first speaker of the session Was 
C. B. Scott, secretary of N. E. L, 4 Ac. 
cident Prevention Committee and map. 
ager Bureau of Safety, Middle West 
Utitities Company, Chicago, who read 
a paper on “Linemen and Their Hazards” 
He said in part: 


In dealing with the problem of the 
safety of linemen, it is very importan 
that we do not forget that at least 85 per 
cent of the accidents to this class of 
employees is due to the human element 
and about 15 per cent to mechanical o; 
physical conditions of the property, Cop. 
sideration of this ratio is fundamentally 
necessary in any intelligent plan for their 
protection. A careful analysis and the 
study of this failure of the human ¢e. 
ment develops that chief among the con. 
tributing causes for man-failure are phys. 
ical or mental unfitness for the work, lack 
of definite rules, dangerous practices and 
misundertsanding of orders. 

The records of the Commonwealth Ei. 
son Company for the year 1914 show that 
in its street department, which includes 
both overhead and underground work, the 
percentage of employees who sustained 
accidental injuries was twice as great as 
the percentage of all the other depart- 
ments combined. 

Particular attention, therefore, should 
be given to the selection of men for this 
kind of work. Men of temperate habits, 
physically and mentally competent to per- 
form the duties, should be selected. Men 
addicted to the use of intoxicants should 
not be employed in the line department. 
Frequently, sufficient attention is not 
given to the selection of linemen. Espe- 
cially is this true where extensive con- 
struction work is about to begin, when 
the man who happens along and declares 
himself to be a lineman is given employ- 
ment and no effort is made to ascertain 
his fitness or qualifications to perform the 
work with safety to himself and others. 

Rubber gloves, line shields and other ap- 
proved protective devices should be fur- 
nished by the companies. In order to in- 
sure the use of protective equipment pro- 
vided, there must be complete co-opera- 
tion between the lineman and the fore- 
man. Such co-operation can best be se- 
cured by interesting both foremen and 
linemen in accident-prevention work. This 
interest can best be created by a direct 
appeal to the men, impressing them with 
the serious importance of such co-opera- 
tion—of their own personal interest in 
their safety and of the beneficial results 
which may be accomplished by persistent 
co-operative effort. It cannot be main- 
tained by occasional and spasmodic ef- 
forts in accident prevention, but the fore- 
men and linemen must be impressed with 
the fact that accident prevention is an im- 
portant part of their every-day work. 


In opening the discussion H. L. Gan- 
net, of Chicago, stated that every line ac- 
cident in the experience of the Commot- 
wealth Edison Company happened when 
the foreman’s back was turned, and he at- 
vised that strict attention on the part 0! 
the line foreman is absolutely essential 
He also asked for first-hand information 
on the effectiveness of the pulmotor o 
lungmotor, as did S. W. Ashe, of Pitts 
field, who also wished to know what per 
centage of deaths are caused by electrit 
shock and the fall sometimes incident 
thereto. In reply Mr. Scott said thi 
perhaps 80 per cent of the fatal cases af 
due to shock, while, strange to say, %* 
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tistics show that where the shocked line- 
man falls as a result, fatalities are much 
fewer. 

Paul Spencer, Philadelphia, in his char- 
acteristically forceful manner, said that 
the 15 per cent of cases mentioned in the 
author’s paper were probably due to rank 
carelessness. The fact remains after all 
is said and done that many linemen fail 
r goods when needed, usually 
on account of a false spirit of bravery or 
for other equally senseless reasons. The 
whole answer, he said, lies in the discipline 
of the foremen. Messrs. C. W. Clements, 
New Haven; Warnock, Youngstown; and 
H. J. Burton cited actual cases where re- 
suscitating devices merely supplemented 
the prone-pressure method and all ex- 
pressed t conviction that those ma- 
1 reality “second-aid” appli- 
ances, and as such can usually be em- 
ployed with good results. 


to use rub! 
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The next paper on the subject of the 
“Danger of Low-Tension Shocks,” by H. 
S. Warr \merican Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, was presented by Elam 
Miller, of the same company, in the ab- 
sence of the author. He said: 

In the case of fatal injuries due to con- 
tact with 110 or 220-volt circuits, the last 
analysis usually shows that some impor- 


tant factor in connection with the case is 
not known, such as a possible diseased 
condition of the victim’s system or the 
crossing of the low-voltage lines with 
high-tension currents. On the other hand, 
many cases are recorded where persons 
have come into direct contact with high 
voltage, without the least harm. 

The deciding factors in their probable 
order of importance were given by the 
author as follows: (1) Distribution of 
the current through the body. (2) Rate 
of dissipation of the current in the body. 
(3) Amount of current forced through 
the body. 

As a corollary to the above, it must be 
noted that the resistance of contact plays 


a large part in the damage done. As an 
expression of personal opinion, the au- 
thor stated that voltages of 250 or lower 
are not of themselves dangerous, except 


under unusual conditions. 

Elam Miller, New York, gave some ex- 
tremely interesting results of research into 
judicial, medical and newspaper records 
of fatal injuries caused by currents sup- 
posedly under 500 volts. A very consider- 
able percentage of these cases show no at- 
tempt at resuscitation, hence apparent 
death was taken as real death. In some 
of the remaining cases, the very good con- 


tact with the circuit was made or the 
shock was accompanied by dangerous 
falls. The remainder of the cases to all 


intents showed normal electrocution. Dr. 
Rosa stated that external conditions are 
usually the deciding factors while Mr. 
Ashe, Pittsfield, pointed out that in al- 
ternating current, the dangerous condi- 
tion lies in the fact that the maximum 
value of the voltage is impressed as a 
series of shocks many times per second 
depending on the frequency. 

B. E. Morrow, New York; H. L. Gan- 
net, Chicago, and H. J. Burton recited 
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the facts in many cases of low-tension 
shocks where some important out-condi- 
tion, not connected with the voltage of 
the circuit, was proved to be the cause 
of the injury or death. 

Bryce E. Morrow, chief engineer, Utili- 
ties Mutual Insurance Company, New 
York, next presented a paper on “The 
Hazard of High-Tension Lines,” in which 
he emphasized the fact that the limits 
between low, medium and _ high-tension 
lines are not definite, where work is 
being done on lines employing what is 
usually understood as high-tension cur- 
rent, the line should be grounded and 
short-circuited and the switch controlling 
the line should be properly tagged. When 
all is said and done, however, the human 
element is the most important, especially 
in the roving class of linemen. These 
rarely realize that different conditions of 
atmosphere and kinds of work require 
different degrees of caution. As to the 
matter of instructions, printed rules are 
of very doubtful advantage. Personal 
talks to the foremen and their men will 
accomplish the best results. 

In discussing this subject, O. K. Sel- 
don, Atlanta, said that the meat of the 
entire subject can be summed up in one 
word—training. 

On Wednesday evening an informal 
banquet was held at which Governor 
Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, Mayor 
Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, and Edson 
S. Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty Company, New York, were the 
speakers. 


et ail 





Railway Electrical Engineers Hold 
Annual Convention in Chicago. 
The eighth annual convention of the 

Association of Railway Electrical En- 

gineers was held, as has been the cus- 

tom for the past several years, at the 

Hotel La Salle, Chicago, IIl., on Oc- 

tober 19, 20, 21 and 22. The bulk of 

the work of this Association is done 
through committees which are active 
during the entire year and present the 
results of their efforts at the annual 
conventions for adoption or to receive 
suggestions for continued efforts. 

Among the reports submitted during 

this convention were the report of the 

Committee on Data and Information, 

which comprises a comprehensive tab- 

ulation of car-lighting data covering 
every important railroad in the United 

States and Canada. It is indicated 

that in so far as practice is concerned 

there has been practically no change, 
although the number of installations 
has increased and there has also been 

a marked increase in the number of 

gas-filled Mazda lamps used, and also 

in the use of the larger sizes of vac- 
uum-type lamps. 
The report of the Committee on 

Standard Rules for Car Wiring pre- 

sents a complete set of specifications 
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which are intended to cover the com- 
plete installation of an electric-wiring 
system for the lighting of passenger 
cars that will meet the requirements 
of the Fire Underwriters’ rules. 

The report of the Committee on 
Wire Specifications deals with speci- 
fication forms suitable for use by rail- 
roads, general specifications for wire 
and cable, and a list of tables dealing 
with wire sizes, insulation, rubber 
tests, etc. The specifications are a 
modification of those presented by this 
committee in previous years. 


The report of the Committee on II- 
lumination is essentially a progress re- 
port, dealing specifically with the il- 
lumination of classification yards, with 
a brief résumé of the development in 
incandescent lamps. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 


President, E. W. 
Central Railway. 

Senior vice-president, C. J. Causland, 
Pennsylvania Lines. 

Junior vice-president, J. E. Gardner, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
way. 

Secretary-treasurer, Joseph A. An- 
dreucetti, Chicago & North Western 
Railway. 

The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were elected as follows: E. 
Wanamaker, E. S. McNab, L. S. Bil- 
lau, J. J. Hack, J. L. Minick and L. 
C. Hensel. 

The customary. comprehensive ex- 
hibit of manufacturers was conducted 
on the seventeenth floor of the Hotel 
La Salle, the latest equipment in the 
way of train-lighting appliances, sig- 
nals, shop equipment, lamps and head- 
lights being displayed. The follow- 
ing companies were among the exhib- 
itors: Adams & Westlake Company, 
Albert & J. M. Anderson Manufactur- 
ing Company, American Pulley Com- 
pany, Benjamin Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Central Electric Com- 
pany, Consolidated Railway, Electric 
Lighting & Equipment Company, 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Ediston Stor- 
age Battery Company, Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company, General Elec- 
tric Company, George Cutter Com- 
pany, Gould Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Harter Manufacturing Company, 
Hart & Hegeman, Kerite Insulated 
Wire & Cable Company, Krantz Man- 
ufacturing Company, National Lamp 
Works, National Metal Molding Com- 
pany, Oneida Steel Pulley Company, 
Pyle National Electric Headlight Com- 
pany, Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company, Sangamo Electric Company, 
Standard Underground Cable Com- 
pany, U. S. Light & Heat Corpora- 
tion, Western Electric Company, 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, Wil- 
lard Storage Battery Company. 


Jansen, Illinois 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Two-Day Meeting Held at St. Louis. 


The 314th meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers was 
held at St. Louis, Mo., on October 19 
Headquarters were at the 
The meeting was held 
Louis 
made 


and 20. 
Planters Hotel. 
under the auspices of the St. 
Section of the Institute, which 
arrangements for the meeting. 
S. N. Clarkson, chairman of the St. 
Louis Section, called the first session 
to order on Tuesday morning at the 
Planters Hotel. He introduced Mayor 
Keil, who made an address of welcome. 
Short addresses were also made by H. 
H. Humphrey, on behalf of the St. 
Jovian League, and by J. W. 
Woermann, president of the Engineers 
Club and chairman of the Associated 
Engineering Societies of St. Louis. A 
President J. J. Carty 


Louis 


telegram from 
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of motor and compares them with sim- 
ilar characteristics of direct-current 
motors and other alternating-current 
motors; outlines a definite and commer- 
cially practicable method of studying 
the electrical design of existing motors 
and of pre-determining the electrical de- 
sign of new or proposed motors, and 
discusses the mechanical design and con- 
struction. 

This paper was discussed by Hans 
Weichsel, L. T. Robinson, T. Spooner, 
F. J. Bullivant and Morgan Brooks. 
Mr. Weichsel pointed out that the 
methods of the author are valuable, 
but that shorter methods can be used 
without any sacrifice, and also more 
reliable methods can be used which do 
not require any greater time. The 
work can be shortened by using the 
which were published in the 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW AND WESTERN ELEC- 
October 15, 22 and 29, 1910. 
He also took exception to _ several 
points in the author’s work. Mr. 
Spooner read a discussion prepared by 
C. A. M. Weber, gave the 


tables 
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St. Louis Chapter of the Jovian 
League. On calling the meeting to o,. 
der the president exhibited the cup 
which had been won by the St. Louis 
Degree Team at the annual conven. 
tion of the Jovian Order, and te. 
quested A. L. Le Masters, who won 
the individual first prize as Pluto, to 
stand up. 

The chairman of the day was E, 9 
Chenery. He introduced N. W. Storer. 
who made an address upon the elec. 
trification of steam railroads, Pointing 
out the rapid development of this 
branch of the industry and giving the 
advantages of electric operation. Others 
called upon for brief remarks were: 
P. J. Kealy, of Kansas City; L, T 
Robinson, of Schenectady, N. Y.; 4 
G. Lloyd, of the Execrricat Review ayp 
WESTERN ELECTRICIAN; Morgan Brooks, 
of the University of Illinois; and 4. 
L. Brown, of the Electrical World. 

The afternoon was devoted to ap 
automobile trip through the residential 
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was read, explaining that he had been 
kept 
necessity of appearing in court as a 
Clarkson consequently 
called upon Vice-President N. W. 
Storer to occupy the chair and Mr. 
Storer made a brief reply to the ad- 
welcome. Secretary F. L. 
Hutchinson was also called upon for 
a brief address. 

The first paper presented was by J. 
L. Hamilton, entitled “The Repulsion- 
Start Induction Motor.” 


Repulsion-Start Induction Motor. 

The repulsion-start induction motor 
for single-phase current has come into 
considerable prominence during the last 
10 or 15 years as is fully attested by the 
large number of motors of this type now 
in operation, and by the increasing de- 
mand and production. While there is 
considerable literature available on the 
subject of repulsion motors both com- 
pensated and non-compensated and on 
induction motors, there is compara- 
tively little information available on the 
repulsion-start induction motor, which 
is really a combination of two distinct 
types of motors. This paper sets forth 
the general characteristics of this type 


away from the meeting by the 


witness. Mr. 


dresses oft 


methods of calculation used by him and 
illustrated these with curves. 

The next paper was by Val A. Fynn, 
entitled “Single-Phase Squirrel-Cage 
Motor With Large Starting Torque 
and Phase Compensation.” This paper 
described the unity-power-factor mo- 
tor which is made by the Wagner Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company. 

This paper was discussed by H. 
Weichsel, who said that the character- 
istics of this motor are similar to those 
of a synchronous motor. By chang- 
ing the compensation the power-factor 
can be made either lagging or leading. 

The last paper at the morning ses- 
sion was by George R. Dean and was 
entitled “Calculation of Long-Distance 
Transmission Lines Under Constant 
Alternating Voltage.” This paper was 
entirely mathematical and derived from 
the fundamental differential equations 
useful expressions for the current and 
voltage and applied these to numerical 
examples. 

Luncheon was served at the Ameri- 
can Hotel Annex at a meeting of the 


section of the city and to the Sunset 
Inn, where refreshments were served. 

At the evening session the first paper 
to be presented was one by Philip J. 
Kealy, entitled “Municipal Co-Opera- 
tion in Public-Utility Management.” 
Municipal Co-Operation in Public- 

Utility Management. 

A brief review of the historical de- 
velopment of the public-utility franchise 
is given, and a comparison made be 
tween past conditions and those exist 
ing today, when the investment per dol- 
lar of gross earnings is greater than 
ever before. While earlier franchises 
were usually liberal to the utility cor 
poration, they were generally consid: 
ered unsatisfactory and at present great- 
er restrictions are usually imposed upon 
the operating company, frequently 1- 
volving municipal participation in the 
revenue. This may take one of four 
forms. (1) the company is permitted 
fixed return upon an agreed valuation, 
all excess earnings going to the city: 
(2) company permitted a fixed return 
on agreed capitalization, with surplus 
divided between company and city; (3) 
percentage of gross earnings paid to city 
and city given supervision of service: 
(4) a sliding scale, in which the rate o 
return allowed the company is increas¢ 
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as the price to consumers is reduced. 
The first case 1s represented by the 
Cleveland traction ordinance, the sec- 
ond by the Chicago traction settlement, 
the third by the Chicago electric light 
and telephone franchises, and the fourth 
by the Boston gas ordinance. The effect 
of such limitations as the above upon 
extensions is pointed out, and it is 
shown that congestion in the large 
cities is increased where extensions are 
delayed. In some cases extensions are 
provided by assessment of private land 
owners. The injustice of diverting gross 
earnings to municipal purposes is em- 
phasized and the Kansas City plan ex- 
plained. The latter city now has a 
street-railway ordinance under which 
the value of the property is fixed and a 
six-per-cent return permitted on this 
valuation, which includes a franchise 
value. Earnings in excess of six per 
cent are to be put back into the property 
until the intangible value is wiped out, 
after which surplus earnings will be di- 
vided between city and company. 

This paper was discussed by C. A. 
Hobein, Jr.. M. G. Lloyd and L. B. 
Cherry. Mr. Hobein pointed out that 


the electric railways had received more 
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on the subject of “Automatic Con- 


trol.” 
Automatic Control. 

It is frequently a question how far it 
is advisable to go in the application of 
automatic control, and the writer dis- 
cusses a number of typical examples 
from the standpoint of a field engineer 
of a manufacturing company. Any suc- 
cessful scheme of control must be such 
as can be produced by the manufac- 
turer and used by the purchaser with 
profit to both. A review of many of 
the well-established systems of auto- 
matic control emphasizes the advan- 
tage of appreciating just what is to be 
accomplished, having the conditions of 
operation clearly defined, and knowing 
the economical limit to which special 
refinements should be carried. The 
elimination of the human element in 
routine operations is one of the most 
effective means of preventing accidents 
to life and property and herein lies an 
important function of automatic control. 


The last paper at this session was 
by F. L. Rhodes and R. F. Hosford, 
entitled “Recent Results Obtained 
From Preservation Treatment of 
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those to which the preservative has 
been applied. His observations in Ger- 
many showed similarly a maximum 
life of poles which had had the great- 
est amount of impregnation and re- 
tained the preservative best. He con- 
sidered the butt treatment or full-cell 
treatment better than the brush treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Teesdale said that the experience 
of the Forest Service showed that the 
brush treatment of non-durable wood 
did not pay. The brush treatment is 
not applicable at all to railroad ties, 
where the wear is far greater than with 
telephone poles. Neither the brush 
treatment nor the butt treatment is 
suitable to poles which decay above 
the ground line. The fact that treat- 
ment extends the life of poles and is 
therefore a good investment applies 
particularly to the electric light com- 
panies, which use poles of larger size 
and consequently higher cost than the 
telephone companies. He had had the 
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attention from the municipalities than 
any of the other privately owned utili- 
ties. Dr. Lloyd pointed out that the 
entire cost of the New York subways 
represented by the increases in 
valuation of real estate created there- 
by, and that if these values had been 
taken by dssessing benefits there would 
have been no necessity for issuing 
He also pointed out the ad- 
vantages of co-operative franchises 
such as the Boston gas franchise, and 
the desirability of inserting in acts 
creat state regulating commissions 
which permits operating 
companies to receive some advantage 
from efficient operation and manage- 
ment. At present such provisions exist 
in the laws of Pennsylvania and Idaho 
alone. 

Mr. Cherry thought that at least a 
small part of the cost of extensions 
should be paid by the city as a whole 


and Mr. Kealy agreed with this point 
of view. 


was 


bonds 


a provision 


C. W. Place then presented a paper 


This 
Hosford. 


Preservative Treatment of Poles. 

This paper gives the results of the 
experience of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in the applica- 
tion of preservative treatment to wood- 
en poles. Data are given for poles 
treated by the pressure, open-tank and 
brush methods. The condition of poles 
after periods of use with these treat- 
ments is tabluated. Analyses of the 
preservatives used are given. Experi- 
ments with untreated poles show that 
green juniper poles last as long as the 
seasoned poles, the average life being 
slightly over seven years. None of the 
seven preservatives used show consis- 
tently superior results to the others. Re- 
cently a systematic study of insect dam- 
age has been attempted. The applica- 
tion of preservatives high in antiseptic 
power and insoluble in water has been 
shown to result in increased life. 


Telephone Poles.” was 


presented by Mr. 


paper 


This paper was discussed by H. Von 
Schrenk, C. H. Teesdale, C. A. Hobein, 
Jr, L. B. Cherry and N. W. Storer. 
Dr. Von Schrenk said that piling had 
shown a similar result in that decay. 
takes place in the layers underneath 


same experience as the authors with 
green and seasoned untreated poles, 
ties and fence posts, the green ma- 
terial lasting as long as the seasoned, 
while extra long seasoning appears to 
cause deterioration. 

In closing, Mr. Hosford stated that 
the more intense treatment gives the 
better results. He had found that the 
dead oil of coal tar gives as good re- 
sults as any of the more expensive ma- 
terials. In treating poles the aim 
should be to get as uniform a distri- 
bution of the preservative as possible. 
The objection to cypress poles is that 
even in the best varieties the sap wood 
decays: throughout the full length of 
the pole. 

At the session on Wednesday morn- 
ing Mr. Clarkson presided. The first 
paper was by Ellery D. Paine, entitled 
“The Engineering Experiment Station 
of the University of Illinois.” This 
paper described the organization for 
engineering research at the university 
and was accompanied by lantern slides 
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showing the buildings and the appar- 
atus which has been installed in them. 
The nature of the investigations un- 
dertaken was explained. 

This paper was discussed by L. T. 
Robinson, J. D. Ball, A. C. Lanier and 
Morgan Brooks. 

The next paper was by T. D. Yen- 
sen and was entitled “The Magnetic 
Properties of Some Iron Alloys Melted 
in Vacuo.” 


Properties of Iron Alloys 
Melted in Vacuo. 

This paper describes experiments on 
various alloys of the electrolytic iron 
melted in vacuo. The author deals 
briefly with the iron-boron and iron- 
carbon alloys, and presents resuits ob- 
tained with the iron-cobalt alloy Fe:Co, 
but gives in greater detail the data in 
regard to iron-silicon alloys, from which 
the most remarkable results were ob- 
tained. The two best alloys were ob- 
tained with about 0.15 per cent and 3.40 
per cent silicon, after annealing at 1,100 
degrees centigrade. The values of max- 
imum permeability for both of these al- 
loys are above 50,000, and the values of 
hysteresis loss for Bmar = 10,000 and 
15,000 are about 300 and 1,000 ergs per 
cubic centimeter per cycle respectively. 
This hysteresis loss is one-eighth and 
one-third of the corresponding loss for 
commercial silicon-steel. While both 
alloys have similar magnetic properties, 
the 3.40-per-cent silicon-alloy has a spe- 
cific electrical resistance nearly five 
times that of the 0.15-per-cent alloy, 
making it particularly desirable for use 
in electromagnetic machinery in places 
where a low eddy-current loss is a re- 
quirement, in addition to high permea- 
bility and low hysteresis loss. 


Magnetic 


This paper was discussed by Thomas 
Spooner, W. J. Wooldridge, J. D. Ball, 
Morgan Brooks, M. G. Lloyd, J. L. 
Hamilton, L. T. Robinson and N. W. 
Mr. Spooner stated that he 
had found the Burrows form of ap- 
satisfactory for measuring 
permeability, but that the material was 
very sensitive to strain. Annealing in 
a vacuum had no particular effect upon 
ordinary material. 

Mr. Wooldridge pointed out that 
while rods were used in this test, sheet 
material is used almost exclusively in 
commercial work and he should like to 
some of Mr. Yensen’s material 
sheets and then tested. 
usually poorer in quality 
than ingots and are also more 
variable. Material of the highest qual- 
ity is also the most sensitive to me- 
chanical working. In practice eddy cur- 
rents are not found to be in propor- 
tion to the values computed from 
measurements of conductivity of the 
material. 

Mr. Ball presented a critical analysis 
of the result which indicated either 
some error or else the possession of 
remarkable properties in the material 
examined. The samples for which the 
highest permeability have been found 
were shown to depart most widely 
from an application of the Steinmetz 
A calculation of the saturation 
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values gave a similar indication. A 
sample of Mr. Yensen’s material was 
tested at Schenectady and also gave ex- 
tremely high values for the perme- 
ability. 

Dr. Lloyd and Mr. Robinson pointed 
out the importance of this work quali- 
tatively and the relative unimportance 
of the exact numerical values, which 
were probably subject to considerable 
error. 

In closing the discussion, which he 
did at the afternoon session, Mr. Yen- 
sen pointed out that there was no rela- 
tion between crystal size and the ex- 
treme values of permeability and 
hysteresis. He gave the results which 
had been obtained with rings since 
writing the paper. 
not uniform over the cross-section of a 
ring the extreme maximum of permea- 
ability is not measured in this method. 
The material used was a three-per-cent 
silicon alloy. Since the Steinmetz law 
does not hold for these specimens, he 
did not consider Mr. Ball’s analysis 
valid. The specimens have not shown 
any aging at ordinary temperatures. The 
material has. not as yet been used in 
sheet form, but it is expected to do so 
in the future. 


TEST RESULTS WITH RING SPECI- 
MENS. 
Hysteresis 
in Ergs per 
Permeability C.C. per Cycle 
15,000 10,000 15,000 
Maximum Gausses Gausses Gausses 
Before 
Annealing— 
2,000 
3,000 


1,130 
1,540 


955 
1,305 


405 
485 


577 
«757 

Luncheon was served at the City 
Club, the members being guests of the 
St. Louis Section of the Institute. 
Brief speeches were made by C. C. 
Robinson, L. T. Robinson, Secretary 
Hutchinson and Vice-President Storer. 
The name of C. S. Ruffner was men- 
tioned as a_ suitable representative 
upon the board of directors of the In- 
stitute and support was asked for him 
at the next election. 

At the final session in the afternoon 
two papers were discussed together. 
These were “The Effect of Displaced 
Magnetic Pulsations on the Hysteresis 
Loss of Sheet Steel,” by L. W. Chubb 
and T. Spooner, presented by Mr. 
Spooner, and “The Unsymmetrical 
Hysteresis Loop,” by J. D. Ball. 
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Effect of Displaced Magnetic Pulsations 
on Hysteresis Loss. 

Most modern revolving electrical ap- 
paratus has teeth on the rotor or stator, 
or both, which are subjected to con- 
stantly varying reluctance. This varia- 
tion of reluctance causes high-frequency 
changes of flux superimposed on the 
working flux. The result is a series of 
displaced hysteresis loops. This in- 
vestigation was undertaken to deter- 
mine the magnitude and, if possible, 
some of the laws governing the change 
in hysteresis loss due to displacing a 


Since the flux is. 
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loop from its symmetrical position 
Hysteresis loops are determined by the 
use of a volt-second meter or fiuxmeter 
The authors conclude that the hysteresis 
loss in sheet steel does not follow the 
Steinmetz law when the material is yp. 
symmetrically magnetized. The coef. 
cient of the Steinmetz equation jg jp. 
creased and the exponent is decreased 
with increase of displacement. The dis. 
placement factor for silicon-steel js 
greater than for ordinary steel. 


The Unsymmetrical Hysteresis Loop. 


The paper gives results of tests to 
determine losses in hysteresis loops 
wherein the magnetism is carried 
through cycles in which limiting valyes 
of flux are different in opposite direc. 
tions. Such variations of magnetism oc. 
cur in inductor generators, in teeth of 
induction machines and in materials 
magnetized from rectifier circuits, ete 
The author finds that the losses in yn. 
symmetrical loops are greater than in 
symmetrical loops of the same ampli- 
tude; for loops of the same amplitude 
the losses increase as the 1.9 power of 
the mean flux-density. With any given 
value of mean density, the increased 
losses with increased range increases 
according to the Steinmetz law. 

These papers were discussed by L. 
T. Robinson, M. G. Lloyd and T, D. 
Yensen. 

The last paper to be presented was 
one by H. Weichsel, entitled “Decom- 
posing Magnetic Fields Into Their 
Higher Harmonics.” This paper was 
a mathematical one showing how the 
harmonics existing in magnetic waves 
of geometrical shapes may be easily 
determined. It was discussed by 
George R. Dean, J. L. Hamilton, M. 
G. Lloyd and L. W. Chubb. 

A vote of thanks to the various hosts 
of the visiting members was then 
passed and the meeting adjourned. The 
Engineers Club of St. Louis enter- 
tained the members at dinner, which 
was followed by a theater party. 





Hydroelectric Project for Ireland. 

The American consul in Queenstown, 
Ireland, reports that a great hydroelec- 
tric power project is on foot in Ire- 
land for the utilization of the tremen- 
dous head of the water constituted by 
the western loughs or lakes. The falls 
of the River Shannon, below Lough 
Derg and Lough Ree, are expected to 
develop not less than 60,000 horse- 
power even during summer, and the 
River Erne, below Lough Erne and 
Lough Oughter is calculated to be ca- 
pable of nearly 40,000 horsepower. 
The idea is to provide electric light 
and power for all the cities of Ireland 
on the general plan of the plants at Ni- 
agara Falls and Keokuk in the United 
States. 

While this project has been given 
some prominence in the Irish press, it 
appears to be still in the hypothetical 
stage. Newspaper reports state that 4 
capital of $5,000,000 has been sub 
scribed and that surveys are actually 
in progress. 
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Convention of Kansas Association. 

The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Kansas Gas, Water, Electric Light 
& Street Railway Association was called 
to order in the Assembly room of the 
Nationa! Hotel, Topeka, Kans., Octo- 
H. W. McGruder, president, 


ber 21, by 

of Liberal, Kans. Charles S. Elliott, 
preside: of the Commercial Club, gave 
the address of welcome. An address 
was m by T. F. Doran, an attor- 
ney of Topeka. 

After e appointment of commit- 
tees and the reports of the officers and 
executive committee, L. O. Ripley, vice- 
presid and general maanger of the 
Kansas Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, vered an address on “Is Red 
Tape | Business Insulation?” Mr. 


Ripley urged that red tape was essen- 
tial; one man spending time on 
the s ct, could work out a plan 
papers could be sent smooth- 
xh a normal routine and avoid 


wher« 


ly thr 
the | ling back and forth of boys 
whic oks like business, but which is 
too often merely confusion. L. E. 
Northshield, of the General Electric 
Company gave a talk on steam flow 
meters 

One of the most impressive address- 
es of the session was by George C. 
Shaad, professor of electrical engineer- 
ing in University of Kansas. Mr. 
Shaad’s subject was a new utility law 
for Kansas. He said that while there 
was no effort to get a new law so far 
as he knew, many changes undoubted- 
ly should be made in the direction of 
requiring compliance of municipal util- 
ities with regulations now imposed on 
private utilities. All municipal utilities, 
he suggested, should have a uniform 
system of bookkeeping and making re- 
ports and such a plan would assist in 
determining whether the costs were 
fair and also assist in establishing a ba- 
sis for regulating prices of similar util- 
ities. He pointed out that under pres- 
ent conditions a private company can- 
not enter a town where there is a simi- 
lar utility without permission of the 
board, but a city can go ahead and 
build a plant irrespective of the service 
gi\ by an established utility. Prof. 
Shaad deélared that in such a situation 
the city should be required to buy the 
private plant at a fair figure. 

\. L. Gardner, agent of the Nation- 
al e Insurance Company, talked on 


“Concentric Wiring.” He said there was 
not much prospect of approval of such 
wiring and suggested that the cost of 
installing would be found higher than 
estimated because of additional fittings 


required. While he did not say that 
fre-insurance inspectors would con- 
denin the wiring, he said such wiring 


would be looked upon with some sus- 
picion. 

H. F. McRell, of the General Elec- 
tric Company, gave a technical talk on 





“Transformers and Lightning Arrest- 
ers,” in which he took a stand in favor 
of the grounding of secondaries. 

Rudolph Schlatter, of St. Louis, made 
an interesting talk on the construction 
and operating characteristics of the 
Diesel engine. 

R. P. Tobin, of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, outlined the modern practice of 
general power-plant lubrication. 

The second day’s session brought 
some very important and pertinent sub- 
jects before the central-station men. 
One of the most stimulating address- 
es was by B. J. Long, commercial man- 
ager of Topeka Edison Company, on 
“Merchandising.” 

A striking address in view of the op- 
portunities for central stations in the 
irrigation belts was that by C. A. Fees, 
of the Kansas Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Wichita. This company has been 
pioneering in the installation of plants 
for pumping and while much of this in- 
stallation is necessarily experimental, 
and complete data are not available, it 
seems that very large opportunties are 
presented. The address was particu- 
larly interesting in view of the an- 
nouncement made almost at the same 
time, in Topeka, that the State Irri- 
gation Commissioner, W. J. Lough, is 
planning to demonstrate the best meth- 
ods of developing land with an irriga- 
tion plant. 

Another paper showing a very rapid- 
ly widening field for central-station 
output was by Charles A. Stanley, in- 
dustrial engineer of the Kansas Gas & 
Electric Company. His talk was on 
“Electric Drive for Flour Mills,” and 
was illustrated with slides of mills 
equipped for service from the central 
station. 

A talk on “Excess Indicators” was 
made by C. L. Wells, of the Western 
Electric Company. He referred to the 
apparent necessity for a current-limiting 
service for securing small residential 
business. Among the persons who took 
part in the discussion was President 
McGruder, who declared that the busi- 
ness of central stations in Kansas could 
be increased 15 per cent by the use of 
such an instrument. 

B. E. Jacks, busines maanger of the 
Salina Light, Power & Gas Company, 
in a talk on “Selling Electrical Adver- 
tising in Small Cities,” suggested that 
almost any merchant could be sold an 
electric sign, but advised against sell- 
ing a sign, less than a merchant could 
pay for, to him, and a sign that was 
larger than was commensurate with his 
volume of business, to another. P. F. 
Walker, dean of School of Engineer- 
ing, University of Kansas, gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Standards in the 
Utility Plant’s Boiler Room,” 

C. J. Carlson, of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, showed where a big 
field for enterprise was waiting for 
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Kansas, illustrating his talk on “Elec- 
trical Refrigeration” with stereopticon 
slides. 

J. P. Morrison, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Service, gave an instructive 


chief inspector, 


lecture on  steam-boiler inspection 
methods. 

The Association changed its name 
from the cumbersome one used for 
many years to the Kansas Public Serv- 
ice Association. It is possible that per- 
manent headquarters of the Associa- 
tion will be established in Topeka, and 
Topeka will be made the permanent 
convention city. 

The change of name was coincident 
with a limiting of the activities of the 
Association, the “water” and “gas” 
interests being eliminated. The Asso- 
ciation has only one member repre- 
senting ‘a water utility, and but two 
or three representing gas utilities. 
Heretofore, as at the present session, 
the programs have been almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the interests of elec- 
tric central stations, the electric rail- 
way interests gleaning their advantage 
from the discussions of power-plant 
subjects. Hereafter the entire atten- 
tion of the Association will be devoted 
to electrical matters, including both 
central-station and __ electric-railway 
matters. 

A committee was appointed to revise 
the constitution, the members to vote 
upon the revision by mail, in the course 
of about two months. 

The committee on revision of the con- 
stitution is as follows: A. M. Patten, 
Topeka; J. D. Nicholson, Newton; L. 
O. Ripley, Wichita; W. R. Wagoner, 
Salina; and L. K. Green, Concordia. 

The newly elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, A. H. Purdy, manager of the 
Topeka Edison Company. 

First vice-president, W. R. Wagoner, 
general superintendent of the Salina 
Light, Heat & Power Company. 

Second vice-president, R. G. La Fite, 
proprietor of the Eureka Electric & 
Ice Company. 

Third vice-president, W. J. Welfelt, 
Winfield, superintendent of the munici- 
pal electric plant. 

Secretary, E. A. Wright, superin- 
tendent of the Manhattan Ice, Light 
& Power Company. 

Treasurer, J. D. Nicholson, manager 
of the Kansas Gas & Electric Com- 
pany at Newton. 

The Executive Committee is consti- 
tuted as follows: A. M. Patten, To- 
peka; L. O. Ripley, Wichita; C. L. 
Brown, Abilene; L. K. Green, Con- 
cordia, and M. T. Flynn, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

A rejuvenation was held Friday 
night at which 18 candidates were ini- 
tiated into the Jovian Order. L. O. 
Ripley, statesman for Kansas, was in 
charge. 
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Light and Illumination. 

On the foregoing subject Charles 
P. Steinmetz lectured at the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, on the evening of 
October 26 before a joint meeting of 
the Chicago Section, American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and the 
Electrical Section of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers. In opening his 
address he referred to the relative low 
efficiency of light production as yet 
attained; however, it must be acknowl- 
edged that a very great advance has 
been made in this direction within the 
memory of the present generation. 
He rapidly reviewed these develop- 
ments and pointed out that it is easy 
to foresee further tremendous strides 
in the future to possibly an efficiency 
of twenty or more candlepower per 
watt. 

Dr. 
the vibration theory and compared the 
production of sound with that of light, 
showing that sound can be discerned 
through a vibration range of seven or 
eight octaves, whereas visible radiation 
falls a range of but 
three-fourths octave. He com- 
pared pure sound tones with pure or 


Steinmetz discussed at length 


entirely within 


of an 


monochromatic light, showing the dif- 
ficulty experienced in producing the 
latter. In fact, the entire problem of 
efficient light production hinges around 
the producing of radiant energy con- 
fined to the luminous spectrum. He 
the temperatures and per- 
centages of luminous to total energy 
emitted in the case of molten alu- 
minum, iron and tungsten; the latter 


discussed 


gives about five to six per cent of its 
radiant energy as luminous energy. If 
it were possible to obtain a tempera- 
ture of centigrade the 
percentage of luminous energy would 


5,000 degrees 


probably increase to some 10 or 12 
per cent. 


The 


production 


efficiency of light 
has almost entirely 
the of light 
sources, first by means of combustion 
and later by the electric current. He 
the relative efficiencies and 
the reasons therefor of the carbon fila- 
ment, arc, tantalum, osmium and tung- 
The carbon-filament lamp 
three-fourths per cent of 
the visible range, 
while the vacuum tungsten lamp gives 
He then discussed 
the advantages obtained from gas-fill- 
lamps, showing 


advance in 
been 


by raising temperature 


discussed 


sten lamps. 
gave about 


its radiation in 
about two per cent. 
ing of incandescent 
that for the large lamps nitrogen is 
most suitable and for the small lamps 
argon. 

Another great advance in light effi- 
ciency is obtained through selective 
radiation. This was first developed by 
Auer von Welsbach in his gas mantle, 
which increased the efficiency of gas 
lighting nearly ten times its former 


value; later the Nernst lamp improved 
the efficiency of electric lamps but not 
to as great an extent. Since that time 
the higher temperature of the tungsten 
lamp has permitted surpassing the ef- 
ficiency of the Nernst lamp. At the 
present time it seems that mercury, 
calcium and titanium are the only ele- 
ments whose use will produce high 
luminous efficiency through selective 
radiation. Through future develop- 
ments it may be possible to obtain 25 
per cent of the total radiation as lu- 
minous radiation. The ideal, in effi- 
ciency at least, is the nearly 100 per 
cent obtained by the firefly. 


——- ~:~ 


Annual Meeting and New York 
Section Meeting of Illuminating 
Engineering Society. 

The annual meeting of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society held in New 
York on the evening of October 14 was 
very brief. Brief addresses were made 
by A. S. McAllister, retiring president, 
and Charles P. Steinmetz, the new pres- 
ident of the society. The latter urged 
more close co-operation by all interest- 
ed in the development of illuminating 
engineering and good lighting in gen- 
eral. He also suggested that another 
course of lectures on the subject be 
given similar to the Johns Hopkins 
course in the fall of 1910. 

Directly after the annual meeting, the 
New York Section held the first of the 
monthly meetings for the season. C. 
S. McDowell, of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, presented a paper on “IIlumina- 
tion in the Navy.” This covered first 
the illumination of various spaces and 
quarters on shipboard, but was devoted 
mostly to searchlights and signaling by 
means of light. Interest centered 
around the high-efficiency carbon arc 
which has enormously increased the 
efficiency of searchlights. Lieut. Mc- 
Dowell gave credit for this to Henrick 
Beck, of Germany, and the latter’s Amer- 
ican representative, L. J. Auerbacher, 
opened the discussion. 

A similar lamp developed by the 
Sperry Gyroscope Laboratories was ex- 
hibited and described by Mr. Sperry. 
Other exhibits shown in use, which had 
much to do with the success of the 
meeting, were an ardois, a blinker sig- 
nal set, and a searchlight equipped with 
both hand-operated and rheostatic tel- 
egraph-key control, also _ portable 
searchlight with storage battery. In ad- 
dition to the above working exhibits 
there were also shown other search- 
lights and lamps. 

The discussion by Messrs. Steinmetz, 
Luckiesh and Porter on the effective- 
ness of various colored lenses indicates 
that yellow, amber and blue green all 
have special advantages but none can 
be applied generally as well as the 
clear glass at present in use. 
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British ‘Government Committee 
Reports on Factory Lighting. 
Between two and three years ago 

the British Government through the 

Home Office appointed a committee 

of experts to report exhaustively op 

the subject of lighting in factories and 
workshops. Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, dj- 
rector of the National Physical Lab. 
oratory, acted as chairman, and had 
associated with him men of eminence 
as government inspectors of factories 
or as medical, physiological, illuminat- 
ing engineers, or other experts. The 
first report has just been issued and 
in its 68 closely printed pages brings 
together a vast quantity of matter 
based upon information furnished in 
reply to circulars issued to a large 
number of trade association, also con- 
cerning practice in various continental 
countries. In the period of its ex- 
istence the committee has held 38 
meetings for the purpose of inquiring 
and reporting (to use the terms of its 
appointment) “as to the conditions 
necessary for the adequate and suita. 
ble lighting (natural and artificial) of 
factories and workshops, having re- 
gard to the nature of the work carried 
on, the protection of the evesight of 
the persons employed, and the various 
forms of illumination.” In view of 
the wide ground to be covered the 
committee decided in the first instance 
to limit its inquiry as far as possible 
to the textile, engineering, and cloth- 
ing trades, certain general principles 
common to all trades, however, being 
also taken into consideration. These 
industries were chosen as being the 
largest from the point of view of the 
number of persons employed, and also 
as affording great diversity in charac- 
ter and requirements. The Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society, the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and the 
leading societies of ophthalmologists, 
medical men, surgeons, architects, and 
surveyors, all gave their co-operation 
and nominated witnesses to give evi- 
dence before the committee. In all 

50 witnesses gave evidence. Eighty-five 

factories in the various industrial cen- 

ters were visited, and about 4,000 

measurements of illumination were 

made in 163 rooms in 57 factories, the 
data, as a rule, being prepared pre- 
viously to the visit. In this way the 
members were able to form a clear 
conception of the conditions repre- 
sented by a certain numerical value for 
the working illumination and to com- 
pare this with the figures mentioned 
by various witnesses, and found in 
the existing literature on the subject. 

Certain experiments bearing on the 

standards of illumination required for 

various purposes were also carried out 
at the National Physical Laboratory. 

The inquiry showed that there had 
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a ereat advance in methods of 


been 
illumination but various defects which 


were met with are enumerated in the 
\ statistical inquiry into the 


report. 
number of accidents during each 


month throughout the year pointed to 
the conclusion that inadequate lighting 
was a contributory cause of accidents. 
This was confirmed by the evidence 
of witnesses regarding accidents in 
foundries, shipbuilding yards and cot- 
ton mills, and by statements of the 
companies interested in 


insurance 
workmen’s compensation matters. 
Complaints of eye-strain, headache, 


etc., attributed to insufficient lighting 
were common, and while an exhaustive 
medica! inquiry would be necessary to 
establish the connection between these 


defects and inadequate lighting, there 


was a general impression that unsatis- 
fying lighting was, in various ways, 
preindicial to health. It was also rec- 


ognized that insufficient light added to 
the difficulty of the proper supervision 
of work, and of the maintenance of 
cleanliness and _ sanitary conditions 
generally. Specific instances were de- 
scribed in evidence of the effect of 
improved lighting in increasing the 
output and improving the quality of 
work turned out. 

The committee in its first report 
states that from the evidence it is ap- 
parent that there is a general consen- 
sus of opinion as to economic and 
hygienic advantages of adequate and 
suitable lighting. As a proof of this 
is cited the great improvement in 
lighting which has taken place during 
recent years, and is still continuing; 
in modern factories good lighting is 
now regarded as one of the most im- 
portant factors contributing to indus- 
trial efficiency. Many employers in 
old factories have lagged behind in the 
general advance and any requirements 
tending to compel modernization 
would, it is considered, benefit both 
the operator (by improving his work- 
ing conditions), and the employer (by 
increasing his output and by improv- 
ing the quality of the work). 

“Light is a cheap commodity and 
little or no hardship would result from 
such a requirement, if gradually and 
sympathetically enforced.” 

view of the foregoing the com- 
mittee recommend that there should 
be a statutory provision requiring ade- 
quate and suitable lighting in general 
terms in every part of a factory or 
workshop, and giving power to the 
Home Secretary to make orders de- 
fining adequate and suitable illumina- 
tion for workshops and factories or 
for any parts thereof or for any proc- 
carried on therein. The il- 
lumination may be said to be adequate 
and suitable provided that (1) it is 
sufficient for the proper carrying out 
of the work both as regards quality 


esses 





and output, and (2), there are no light- 
ing conditions prejudicial to the health, 
comfort and safety of workers. In 
order to satisfy these requirements, 
the illumination should comply with 
the following requirements: 

(a) Adequacy. 

(b) A reasonable degree of con- 
stancy and uniformity of illumination 
over the necessary area of work. 

(c) The placing or shading of 
lamps so that the light from them 
does not fall directly in the eyes of 
an operator when engaged on his work 
or when looking horizontally across 
the workroom. 

(d) The placing of lights so as to 
avoid the casting of extraneous shad- 
ows on the work. 

All of these factors are undoubted- 
ly of great importance and the com- 
mittee is of opinion that they should 
receive special attention in the de- 
signing of lighting installations. In 
the. first place, however, attention 
must be directed to the adequacy of 
the illumination in factories and work- 
shops and both the measurements tak- 
en and the recommendations made in 
the report are concerned almost en- 
tirely with this aspect of the matter. 

In regard to the question of speci- 
fying the amount of illumination im- 
plied in the terms “adequate and suit- 
able,” owing to the great progress that 
has recently been made in the appli- 
ances for measuring illumination it is 
now practicable to specify numerical 
values in a manner that would hardly 
have been possible some years ago. 
It is, therefore, proposed to specify 
the minimum intensity of illumination 
desirable, from the standpoint of gen- 
eral convenience and safety in parts 
of the workshops where work is nor- 
mally carried on, and in yards, pas- 
sages and open spaces along which 
people are ordinarily liable to pass. 

The following four recommendations 
are made under this head: 

(a) Over the “working areas” of 
workrooms the illumination measured 
on a horizontal plane at floor level 
shall not be less than 0.25 foot-candle 
without prejudice to the illumination 
required for the work itself. 

(b) In all parts of foundries in 
which work is carried on, Or over 
which any person is ordinarily liable 
to pass, the illumination measured on 
a horizontal plane at floor level shall 
not be less than 0.4 foot-candle. 

(c) In all parts of factories and 
workshops (not included under rec- 
ommendation a) over which persons 
employed are liable to pass, the illum- 
ination measured on a horizontal plane 
at floor level shall not be less than 0.1 
foot-candle. 

(d) In all open places in which per- 
sons are employed during the period 
between one hour after sunset and one 
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hour before sunrise and in any danger- 
Ous parts of the regular road or way 
over a yard or other space forming 
the approach to any place of work, the 
illumination on a horizontal plane at 
ground level shall not be less than 
0.05 foot-candle. 

These values are suggested without 
prejudice to the special illumination 
required for the carrying out of the 
work which naturally varies greatly 
according to the nature of the opera- 
tions. At present the committee is 
not prepared to recommend standards 
of illumination for these purposes 
which require further investigation. 

In conclusion the committee points 
out that the minimum values _pre- 
scribed are considerably lower than 
those proposed by many witnesses, 
and are also lower than those found 
to exist in the majority of factories 
visited. -In many cases manufacturers 
would naturally prefer to provide a 
substantially higher value than that 
indicated. The intention has been to 
propose values which can be adopted 
as a practical legal minimum without 
causing hardship, and would serve the 
purpose of raising the level of illum- 
ination in those factories which are 
behind modern practice in regard to 
methods of illumination. The commit- 
tee did not feel justified in drawing 
any distinction between direct, indi- 
rect, and semi-indirect lighting nor be- 
tween systems which differ in the color 
composition of the light. Similarly, 
the standards are intended to apply 
equally to natural and artificial light- 
ing; that is to say, when the natural 
illumination falls below the prescribed 
limits, it must be supplemented or re- 
placed by artificial illumination. 

Just now when factories are working 
overtime on night work, in the dark 
period of the year, and when big out- 
put is a matter of overwhelming im- 
portance, adequate artificial illumina- 
tion is a vital consideration. 


—_>- > 


Kansas City to Boost Electrical 
Prosperity Week. 


One of the large meetings of the 
year of the Kansas City Electric-Jovian 
Club indorsed on October 19 the cele- 
bration of Electrical Prosperity Week, 
and told the committee to “go ahead.” 
F. B. Uhrig, manager for the Western 
Electric Company, at Kansas City, Mo., 
is chairman of the committee, and plans 
are rapidly being outlined. The club 
held a jollification over the election 
of P. Lloyd Lewis as Jovian statesman, 
and heard the report he made of the 
convention in Chicago. 
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The annual convention of the Ohio In- 
dependent Telephone Association will be 
held at the Hartman Hotel, Columbus, O., 
on November 18 and 19. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


“Electrical Instruments in Theory and 
Practice.” By W. H. F. Murdoch and 
U. A. Oschwald. New York: Whittaker 
& Company. Cloth, 366 pages (4% by 
7% inches), illustrated. Supplied by 
Electrical Review Publishing Company, 
Inc., for $2.75. 

A reviewer who considers his work to 
be worth while, and who wishes to be fair 
both to the authors and to the public, is 
sometimes confronted with a perplexing 
problem. It is comparatively easy to 
glance over a book and say, “this is a 
book of very high merit and will be found 
useful by engineers or others desiring in- 
formation on the subjects treated.” Such 
a statement is perfectly safe, as a dissatis- 
fied purchaser will not hold the reviewer 
but to adversely criticize a 
book often secures the resentment of the 
author, and sometimes of the publisher. 
Although it may be disagreeable to do a 
certain thing, nevertheless it may be one’s 
duty to do it. With this introduction the 
reader will know what to expect. 

In the preface the authors say: “It is 
hoped this book will meet with the ap- 
proval of students in the higher classes, 
and of engineers.” If the reviewer is any 
judge of the attitude students take 
towards a book written in the manner of 
this one, he is quite certain that the au- 
thors will be grievously disappointed. A 
more exasperating method of treatment 
than that used by the authors is difficult 
The premises and conditions 
upon which certain equations are based 
are seldom given. For example the au- 
thors say on p. 235 that the driving torque 
of a motor meter is T=ZFC/207. They 
do not say what Z and F signify, nor do 
they give the slightest hint as to how the 
A student that com- 
prehends that kind of a statement does not 
need the book. He already understands 
the subject. The ability of the authors to 
pluck equations out of the void and set 
them down on the page is marvelous. It 
has its advantages, however; it makes it 
extremely difficult for any one to disprove 
their accuracy. 

Not only the use of independent or dis- 
connected equations, but the transforma- 
tions of some of them, and the heedless 
use of symbols, seriously interfere with 
the purposes of the book. For example, 
on p. 48 the expression for quantity of 
electricity discharged through a ballistic 
galvanometer is given by 

QO=(1/27G) KT®,, 
Then, on p. 81 the expression for Q is 
Q=(1/7G)HT sin 49. 
The student could easily conclude that 
sin20@ and 9/2 were approximately equal. 
But no hint is given as to how K be- 
comes H, 

In explaining how to calibrate a ballis- 
tic galvanometer by the discharge of a 
condenser charged to a known potential 
difference, the above equation is first 
given and then transformed to an ex- 
pression for the integral of N. This ex- 


responsible, 


to imagine. 


equation is derived. 


pression involves R, the total resistance 
in the circuit. 

Not the slightest hint is given as to 
how R gets into the circuit. Is it the re- 
sistance of the galvanometer and con- 
denser in series, or is it the resistance 
of the secondary of a mutual-inductance 
coil? It is evident that the authors are 
attempting to derive an expression for the 
“flux” constant and not the “coulomb” 
constant. But such abbreviated instruc- 
tions are useless to the average student. 

As to the heedless use of symbols, it 
would be difficult to find a worse example. 
The letter J is used for current, moment 
of inertia, impedance and torque. The 
letter C is used for current, and also for 
a constant. 

Several years ago the late Mark Twain 
in answering a letter of the chairman of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions 
said: “In a letter of 9 points of fact you 
have made 11% errors.” In 1911 Fitch 
and Huber published an excellent paper 
on “A Comparison of American Direct- 
Current Switchboard Voltmeters and 
Ammeters.” The authors of this book 
quote extensively from this paper, but 
with such inaccuracy that Mark Twain’s 
retort is quite apropos in this instance. 
The quotations contgin some twenty more 
or less serious errors. Some of the er- 
rors are quite serious, as they make the 
results absolutely meaningless. Of the 
more humorous mistakes, are Western 
Electric Company, St. Louis, for Wagner 
Electric Manufacturing Company; the 
Ridler Smith Company, for the Roller- 
Smith Company. 

Reviewers of technical books are usu- 
ally reluctant to say anything about syn- 
tactical and other grammatical errors, but 
in this volume careless use of words is 
entirely too prevalent. 

From the foregoing the reader must 
not infer that the book is wholly without 
That would not be a correct con- 

The chapter on damping is very 
good. What makes the book disappoint- 
ing is the conviction that the authors 
know their subject and have made the 
beginning of a valuable work. A com- 
plete and careful revision will undoubt- 
edly help in securing a fulfillment of the 
authors’ expectations. 


merit. 
clusion. 


C. M. JANsKY. 


“Electrical Measurements.” By O. J. 
Bushnell and A. G. Turnbull. Chicago: 
American Technical Society. Cloth, 174 
pages (51%4x8% inches), illustrated. Sup- 
plied by Electrical Review Publishing 
Company, Inc., for $1.00. 

Logically, the word “Commercial” might 
have been prefixed to the title so as to 
distinguish this volume by its name from 
the treatises on laboratory measurements. 
Written by two of the men in charge of 
the meter department of. the Common- 
wealth Edison Company at Chicago, this 
book shows at a glance that it is based 
on practical experience with the problems 
of measuring electrical energy as sup- 
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plied by central stations. The first half 
of the volume is devoted to electrical 
measuring instruments, including brief 
but clear explanations of electrolytic 
meters, galvanometers of various types, 
static voltmeters, frequency indicators, 
and meggers. In each case, both the 
principle of operation and the method of 
use is clearly set forth, with apparently a 
minimum of mathematics, and with a spe- 
cial chapter of “Precautions in the Use 
of Instruments.” 

The latter half of the book relates to 
methods of distribution of energy and to 
the measurement of the distributed energy 
by watt-hour meters. Here also, both the 
operation and characteristics of the lead- 
ing types of such meters and the methods 
of adjusting and testing them are recited 
in simple language, both recording and 
maximum-demand meters being included. 
Of the total of 139 illustrations, a score 
of those borrowed from the respective 
manufacturers fall far below the text in 
lucidity, but the many special diagrams 
are unusually clear and well chosen. As 
a book for occasional reference, the vol- 
ume might be improved by extending the 
index to include many of these diagrams 
and more of the sub-headings. However, 
the general arrangement of the chapters 
is so orderly and logical that the reader 
will soon learn where to find some of 
the vaguely indexed contents and this 
shortcoming can easily be overlooked in 
view of the unusually practical and de- 
pendable text, which makes this a volume 
that every central station ought to buy for 
its meter and testing departments. 

ALBERT SCHEIBLE. 


“The Electrical Nature of Matter and 
Radioactivity.” Third Edition. By 
Harry .C. Jones, New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. Cloth, 212 pages 
(5x8 inches). Supplied by the Electri- 
cal Review Publishing Company, Inc., 
for $2.00. 


The popularity of this presentation, 
in a style free from mathematical lan- 
guage, of the important facts and con- 
clusions which modern science has 
brought forth in regard to the electri- 
cal nature of common matter, is shown 
by the necessity for a third edition of 
this work. The present edition has been 
entirely revised and the matter brought 
up to date, a procedure which has been 
rendered imperative by the rapidity 
with which new evidence is being de- 
veloped by those whose lives are de- 
voted to scientific research in this field. 
The volume is an excellent one for 
those who wish to become conversant 
with modern progress in this subject 
without the necessity of wading through 
mathematical demonstrations and de- 
velopments of theory. 

a 


A recent proclamation of the Gover- 
nor General of Australia prohibits the 
importation of electric or magnetic belts. 
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Brass Shells of New C-H Wall 
Sockets Made Interchangeable. 


Tl ne of C-H 600-watt push-button 
brass-sell sockets has been augmented 
by t Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Com _ Milwaukee, Wis., by the addi- 
tion three new wall-type sockets. The 
brass shells of these sockets and the C- 
H ires and pendent sockets are 
identical and therefore interchangeable. 
Of the three new sockets, No. 7550 is the 
push-button type, while Nos. 7551 and 
7561 are plain sockets without operating 
mechanism, the latter being a_ short 
sock¢ Round porcelain ‘bases for con- 






Long and Short-Shell Wall Sockets. 


Push-Button Wall Socket. 


cealed work are provided on all, the sup- 
porting-screw holes in the bases being 
spaced on one-inch centers. 

These sockets are National Electrical 
Code standard with the approved rating 


of 660 watts, 250 volts. This high rat- 
ing is particularly desirable today, not 
alone because greater durability is 
claimed thereby but also because many 
appliances besides lamps are now oper- 
ated from sockets. 


Satin 
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Motor-Driven House Pump. 

One of the most compact and, at 
the same time, most. sturdily con- 
structed house pumps on the market 
is that shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. It is designed to meet the 
needs of the moderate consumer of 
water and is admirably adapted for 
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Appliances 





use on the farm and in country and 
suburban residences. It is capable of 
pumping water from wells, cisterns, 
springs and similar sources within 
suction limit and will force water to 
a height of 100 feet or against a pres- 
sure of 50 pounds. It can, therefore, 
be used in connection with either open 
attic tanks or basement pressure tanks. 

The machine is carefully construct- 
ed in every detail. The gears are all 
machine cut, shielded, and of ample 
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Motor-Driven House Pump. 





dimensions. Brass valves, cylinder 
and piston rod and large, well lubri- 
cated bearings insure long life. <A 
cloth driving pinion minimizes noise. 

The motors used to drive these 
pumps, one of which is shown in the 
illustration mounted directly on the 
pump, are Westinghouse single-phase, 
clutch-type. They develop. one-sixth 
horsepower at 1,700 revolutions per 
minute and will start the pump at full 
load. 

The machine, being -upright and 
wholly self-contained, occupies little 
space and requires no special founda- 
tion. The motor can be connected to 
any lighting or power circuit and 
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necessitates no special wiring at all. 
This pump is made by the Hill Ma- 
chine Company, of Anderson, Ind. 
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New Mogul-Base Porcelain Socket. 

In refrigerating plants, abattoirs, 
steamships, etc. where corroding 
vapors are constantly present, a socket 
with a porcelain covering is more de- 
sirable than one having the standard 
brass shell. With these requirements 
in mind, together with the increasing 
use of type C, or gas-filled tungsten 
lamps, the firm of Harvey Hubbell, 
Incorporated, has designed a new por- 
celain mogul-base socket, equipped 
with either three-eighth or one-half- 
inch aluminum caps as desired. A rub- 
ber gasket assures an absolutely tight 
joint between the upper and lower por- 








Mogul Porcelain Socket. 


tions, making it thoroughly weather- 
proof and capable of withstanding the 
ravages of the elements. Long bind- 
ing screws with generously propor- 
tioned heads greatly simplify the wir- 
ing, permitting ample room for the 
loop to mat and confining all stray 
wire ends. 
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Westinghouse Lamp Works 
Opened in Milwaukee. 

Due to the general betterment in 
business conditions, the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company has considered it ad- 
visable to open its new Milwaukee 
plant for the manufacture of incandes- 
cent lamps. Large display advertise- 
ments have appeared in all of the Mil- 
waukee papers, advertising for 500 
girls, the employment of whom will 
be required in the manufacture of a 
half million Westinghouse Mazda lamps 
per month. 

The Milwaukee Works of the West- 
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inghouse Lamp Company are located 
at 3100 Center Street and are composed 
of five large buildings, occupying about 
five acres of ground 

Walter Cary, vice-president and gen- 
eral T. G. Whaling, as- 
sistant general manager and sales man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
both natives of Milwaukee 
taking an active personal in- 
Frank Wicks, who 
superintendent of the New 
the company, has as- 
management of the Milwaukee 


manager and 


pany, are 
and are 
terest in the plant. 
been 


plant of 


has 
York 
sumed 
Works. 

An feature of the 
ing of this new plant is that the in- 
candescent-lamp industry is a new in- 


interesting open- 


dustry for the state of Wisconsin, 
+e 
Benjamin Fixtures for Street 

Lighting with Gas-Filled Tung- 

sten Lamps. 

The 
of gas-filled tungsten lamps for street 
lighting the 
velopment of special fixtures designed 


very rapid increase in the use 


has brought about de- 


Lead-Wire and Binding-Post Types of 
“co” 


to meet the requirements for this par- 
unit. A new line of 
recently been de- 
veloped by Benjamin __ Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Ill. In the accompanying illustrations 
are shown two of these units. These 
fixtures are designed particularly for 
use in series street lighting, or other 
outdoor lighting, although they are 
also built for multiple circuits as well. 
Where series circuits are employed, 
the fixtures are provided either with a 
compensator, which is an autotrans- 
former that permits the use of 400, 
600 or 1,000-candlepower lamps taking 
heavy currents to be connected to the 
standard series circuits of either 6.6 
or 7.5 amperes. These series lamps 
also be operated with a special 
film-cutout socket in place of the 
compensator, in which case they are 
suitable for use with lamps ranging 


ticular type of 
has 


the 


these fixtures 


can 
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from 250 to 600 candlepower that are 
operated directly in series with the 
circuit. When used on multiple cir- 
cuits a multiple socket of the mogul 
type, suitable for lamps ranging from 
300 to 1,000 watts is supplied. 

The equipment includes a substan- 
tial reflector and 
globe-holder by a _ cast- 
iron cap with supporting fitting. This 
top part is made in two types, as 
shown by the two illustrations. The 
first is known as the lead-wire type, 
being provided with  porcelain-lined 
bushings for the leading-in wires. The 
second type provided with 
binding-post other re- 
spects the two types are substantially 
each case an easily 
wired socket of the two- 
piece type is provided with lamp grip. 
The reflector is of enameled steel and 
stalactite 

bottom 
inclosing 

Its 
Sev- 


copper case with 


surmounted 


cap is 
terminals. In 


identical. In 


porcelain 


diameter. <A 
without 


20 inches in 
glass diffusing globe 
opening is supplied. The 
thoroughly ventilated. 
is black 


case is 


standard finish enamel. 


Fixtures for Outdoor Lighting With Mazda 
Lamps. 


eral thousand fixtures of this type are 
in successful use for street lighting. 
The Wallace Lamp Patents 
Sustained. 

A decision has just been rendered in 
the United States Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, declaring United 
States patents Nos. 903,499 and 904,409 
valid and infringed. The Wallace Nov- 
elty Company, Incorporated, of New 
York City, owner of these patents, 
brought suit against the World Syndi- 
cate Company, Incorporated, of New 
York, claiming the MacKinnon lamps 
marketed by the latter to be infringe- 
ments of its patent rights. 

These patents cover the spring clamp- 
ing means, the rubber suction cup and 
the revoluble drum around which the 
cord is wound, which elements are 
found in a number of the portable elec- 
tric lamp stands now on the market. 
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This decree of the United States 
Court upholding the validity of these 
patents and their infringement by the 
World Syndicate Company, is of jm. 
portance to the trade, as the owners of 
the patents have expressed their deci- 
sion to prosecute all infringers, and 
suits have already been instituted 
against several concerns which are said 


-to be infringing not only these patents 


but additional ones of the Wallace Noy. 
elty Company, covering other features 
of its lamps and shades. 
a ee nee 

Switch and Cutout Cabinets, 

The most approved practice regard- 
ing switch cabinets, which’ also in- 
clude cutouts for the circuits con- 
trolled, is to isolate the cutout portion 
of the cabinet by itself and behind a 
locked door; then by using push-but- 
ton flush switches the latter can be 


arranged in a readily accessible pa- 


Fig. 1.—Switch Cabinet With Barrier 
Cutouts. 


sition without having any current-car- 
rying parts exposed. Thus the fuses 
can be reached by the duly authorized 
electrician, who is provided with a key 
to the cutout section, and all liability 
to shock from contact with exposed 
live parts is eliminated. 

An improved form of cabinets of this 
type is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. Fig. 1 shows a 10-circuit 
cabinet complete and Fig. 2 shows it 
with the face plate carrying the door, 
and also with one of the gang-switch 
face plates removed. The cutouts are 
of the “barrier” unit type, which was 
described in these columns in the last 
issue. This type gives a liberal wir- 
ing gutter around the assembled cut- 
out panel and this gutter is continued 
to the switches, thus making it very 
easy to wire. 

This type of cabinet has the advan- 
tage of placing the switches at the bot- 
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tom, where they can be most easily 
reached. This allows the cabinet to 
be made considerably narrower than 
where the switches are placed at the 
side, which permits installation of the 
cabinet in many narrow spaces, for 
instance, On a column, where an or- 

switch cabinet could not be 
(he cabinets are furnished com- 
except for the push-switch body, 
iay be of any desired type and 


dinary 
used. 
plete, 


which n 
installed when needed. The switch 
plates furnished are fitted with blank 


buttons that can be quickly removed 
ermit installing the switches as 


to | 
they are needed. 


The cabinets are designated as type 
S and are manufactured by the C. & 
P. Electric Works, Springfield, Mass. 

———_.--e——__—_—_ 
Electric Coffee Mill. 

The coffee mill illustrated herewith 
is capable of granulating from one to 
two pounds and of pulverizing from 


one-quarter to one-half pound of coffee 





Fig. 2.—Interior of Cabinet. 


per minute, depending upon the con- 
dition of the coffee. The capacity of 
each hopper is about three pounds. The 
mill is furnished with a motor of such 
capacity as permits of coffee being 
granulated and pulverized both at the 
same time. 
The mechanism of the mill is very 
imple, there being, no complicated 
arts to get out of order. The mill, 
hoppers and the receiving cans are 
all inclosed, preventing dirt from accu- 
mulating inside. A positive pin release 
is provided to prevent damage to the 
mill should a nail or other foreign mat- 
ter get into the burrs. 

A dial indicator is provided on the 
regulator on each end of the mill by 
which the degree of fineness of granu- 
lating or pulverizing can be regulated, 
even while the machine is running. The 
machine is self-cleaning, that is, for 
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every pound of coffee placed in the 
hopper, a pound of granulated or pul- 
verized coffee is delivered to the re- 
ceiving cans, none remaining in the 
machine. 

As a protection to curious persons, 
especially children, wire gauze is placed 
in the spouts which lead to the receiv- 
ing cans; this prevents one from get- 
ting one’s fingers into the working 
parts. The standard finish is  na- 
tional red with black and gold strip- 
ing. The hoppers are made of brass, 
nickel plated. 

The motor to which the coffee mill 
is direct-connected, is a one-sixth 
horsepower repulsion-induction-type 
single-phase motor manufactured by 
the Century Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. The motor, starting un- 
der full load, accelerates so quickly 
and requires so little starting current 
that it can be connected to the light- 






New Motor-Driven Coffee Mill. 





ing circuit without affecting the light- 
ing service. 

Each mill is complete with a 10-foot 
cord and attachment plug ready for 
connection to a lamp socket. It is 
made by the Steiner Manufacturing 
Company, 4100 North 2ist Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


anal 


Mazda Olivette Lamp. 

The use of the arc lamp for stage 
lighting purposes has always been open 
to the objection that it requires spe- 
cial precaution in handling and opera- 
tion on account of fire hazard. In 
some localities the city regulations re- 
quire that an operator be at all times 
stationed at each device used. 

For the elimination of this precaution 
and reduction of operating expense, 
the Sprague Electric Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Company has now placed 
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on the market the Mazda Olivette 
lamp, which replaces the hand-feed arc 
lamp by the use of an incandescent 
bulb of high candlepower. The use of 
this lamp not only facilitates opera- 
tion, but reduces operating expense to 
the cost only of sufficient operators for 
changing the colors when necessary 
and for striking, setting and plugging 
the device. 

This new device consists of an alum- 
inum parabolic reflector inclosed in a 
suitable casing in which the ventilating 
feature has been designed to take care 
of the extreme heat generated by the 
lamp. Grooves or color slides are pro- 
vided to take care of the present stand- 
ard-size color frames, which are 18 
inches square. 

The lamp is wired complete to the 










Mazda Olivette Lamp. 





receptacle which is fastened to the ven- 
tilating hood. The arrangement per- 
mits the receptacle to be easily re- 
placed if necessary. The lamp is fur- 
nished with 18 inches of stage cable 
projecting through the bottom of the 
hood, the cable being held in place, 
and strain-relieved from the connection 
within the casing, by an insulated bush- 
ing having a cable-grip attachment. 
This cable terminates in a 10-ampere 
plug connector, to which is fastened 25 
feet of stage cable. 

The stand furnished with this device 
consists of a five-foot telescopic stand 
of one-inch iron pipe with an inner 
section of one-half-inch pipe provided 
with set-screw collar and swing joint 
which permits adjustment of the hood. 

These devices are suitable for the 
use of the type C Mazda lamps of 756 
and 1,000-watt size in type PS-52 bulbs. 
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Winners of Western Electric Fan- 
Window-Display Contest. 

Early this year the Western Electric 
Company announced a unique fan- 
window-display contest open to deal- 
ers of Western Electric fans. The 
company furnished a background and 
large wave cut-out that were required 
to be used in the display. A set of six 
prizes ranging from $50 to $5 was of- 
fered to the most attractive and effec- 
This contest closed on 
September 1 and the Committee on 
Awards has, after careful deliberation, 
now announced its awards. 

This committee composed of 
the following: Elmer E. Wood, east- 
of the Exvectricat REVIEW 
ELECTRICIAN, chairman; 
president of the 
Contractors’ Asso- 


tive displays. 


was 
ern manager 
WESTERN 

R. Galloway, 


AND 
John 
National 
ciation; A. J. 


Electrical 
Edgell, manager of Dis- 
for Electrical 
Caldwell, Elec- 
Cook, Electrical 


play Bureau, Society 
Development; O. H. 
trical World; Algar 
Record. 

The prize winners are as follows: 
First prize—$50—New Orleans Rail- 
way & Light Co., New Orleans, La. 
Electric 


Second prize—$25—Home 


Company, Escanaba, Mich. 


\(( 


First Prize In Western Electric Fan-Window-Display Contest. 


Third prize—$10—Albuquerque Gas. 
Electric Light & Power Company, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

Fourth prize—$5—Clinton Electric 
Light & Power Company, Clinton, Ind. 

Fifth prize—$5—Paducah Light & 
Power Company, Paducah, Ky. 
$5—Consumers Electric 
Company, New Or- 


Sixth prize 
Light & 
leans, La. 

Illustrations of the first and second 
prize windows are shown herewith. 

a See 
New Electric Bench Jointer. 

The Crescent Machine Company, 
Leetonia, O., has developed a small 
four-inch electric jointer to do such 
jobs as are ordinarily done by hand 
plane and square. The ma- 


Power 


with a 
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Motor-Driven Bench Jointer. 


chine is furnished with a round safety 
head, tilting fence for level work, 
automatic guard table for 
rabbeting. 

In one operation this machine will 
do the that 
number of operations when done with 


and rear 


same work requires a 
a plane and square. 

The 
connected and are mounted on a com- 
mon The knives are four 
inches long and the overall dimen- 
sions of the machine are 20 by 18 by 
The net weight is 90 


jointer and motor are direct- 


subbase. 


9 inches high. 
pounds. 

The driving motor has an output of 
one-quarter horsepower and is manu- 
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uct of this company as he has 
done in the past. 

Mr. Sniffin became associated 
with Westinghouse, Church 
Kerr & Company in 1888, frat 
as salesman and afterwards as 
sales manager. In 1903, when 
the Machine Company organ. 
ized a sales department, Mr. 
Sniffin was made sales 
ger. Subsequently in 1905 he 
was elected vice-president, 
which position he held at the 
time of the organization of the 

Prime Mover Department of the Elec. 
tric Company. 

A Marine Department of the West- 
inghouse Machine Company has also 
been established, with headquarters at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., which will handle 
all matters pertaining to the sale of 
marine refrigeration and main propul- 
sive machinery for vessels and auxil- 
iaries used in connection with this class 
of apparatus. The Pacific Coast marine 
business is handled by Hunt, Mirk & Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. 


Powe 
->- > 


mana- 





Telephone Dispatching. 
Telephone dispatching has _ been 
adopted on the Ohio division of the 


SCAN AE SHER 


factured by the Robbins & Myers 
Company, Springfield, O. 


pow - 
-_-? 





Westinghouse Electric Takes 
Over Sale of Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Product. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company that the sale of the stan- 
dard product of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company has been taken over 
by the Prime Mover Department of the 
Electric Company. E. H. Sniffin, for- 
merly vice-president and sales manager 
of the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany, has been appointed manager of 
the Prime Mover Department, and as 
such will direct the sales of the prod- 


Second Prize In Window-Display Contest. 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Rail- 
road on the main line between Cin- 
cinnati and Parkersburg. With the 
completion of the work there will be 
about 1,000 miles of Baltimore & Ohio 
lines over which trains are dispatched 
by telephone. The telephone system 
is in use in the southwestern district 
on the lines from Cincinnati to Sey- 
mour, Ind., and from Seymour to Lou- 
isville. 

On the eastern lines the telephone is 
used from Cumberland to Brunswick, 
Johnstown to Rockwood, Connellsville 
to Fairmont, Fairmont to Clarksburg, 
Grafton to Parkersburg and Wheeling, 
Wheeling to Pittsburgh and Newark, 
and also on the Staten Island Rail- 
way. 
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BRAKE SOLENOID S.—Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 


waukee, \\ 1S. 





Solenoids for operating mechanical 
brakes. [bulletin Nos. 10,340, 10,345. 

Listed August 30, 1915. 

CABINETS.—The Sanborn Electric 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Metal cabinets. 


Listed \ugust 11, 1915. 





CABLES, Armored.—Safety Armor- 
ite Conduit Company, Bailey-Farrell 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Sterling armored cable. Helical wire 
armor t e , ~~ 
Marking: Small letter “s” stamped on 
outer wire helix at intervals of six 


inches. 
Listed September 8, 1915. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL CONDUIT.— 
Safety Armorite Conduit Company, 
3ailey-Farrell Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sterling flexible steel conduit. Heli- 
cal wire type. 

Marking: Small letter “s” stamped 
on outer wire helix at intervals of six 


inches. 
Listed September 8, 1915. 





FUSES, Cartridge Inclosed.—Chicago 
Fuse Manufacturing Company, 1014 
West Congress Street, Chicago, IIl.. 


Union glass-tube inclosed fuses, 1, 2 
and 3 amperes, 250 volts, catalog Nos. 
5501-03 inclusive. 


Standard for use in rosettes and at- 
tachment plugs and for protection of 
instruments and pilot lights on switch- 
boards. 

Present specifications do not admit 


the use of special fuses, such ag above, 
as a substitute for standard designs, ex- 
cept as indicated in note preceding Rule 
68d and in Rule 2e respectively. 


Listed August 19, 1915. 





HEATERS, Electric.—Simplex Elec- 
= Heating Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Sin plex 100-250 volts. 
Water boilers, stationary, 300-4,500 
Watts, catalog Nos. 430-433 inclusive, 


435-438 inclusive, 440-443 inclusive, 445- 
448 inclusive. 

Circulation on water heaters, 187-3,000 
watts, catalog Nos. 422-426 inclusive. 
Radiators, 200-8,000 watts, catalog 
Nos. 101-112 inclusive, 115-16-17-19-20- 
23-24-95-27-28, 1,110-12-13-14-16-17-19-20, 
1,120G, 1,121, 1,121G, 1,122-1,125 inclu- 
Sive, 1,128-1,133 inclusive. 


_Foot warmers, 50-400 watts, catalog 
Nos 371, 1,375. 
mB. ting iron, 150 watts, catalog No. 
036 

Curling-iron heaters, 60-120 watts, 
catalog No. 1,269 (for installation only 


in such walls of fireproof buildings as 

contain no combustible materials), 1,270- 

1,279 inclusive, 1,279A, 1,279B, 1,281, 

1,281A, 1,282, 1,282A, 1,283, 1,283A, 
Listed August 16, 1915. 
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The electrical fittings illustrated 
and described in thic department 
have been approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Incor- 
porated, following examination 
and tests conducted under stand- 
ards of the National Electrical 
Code as recommended by the 
National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 











HEATERS, Electric.—Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Industrial and laboratory heaters. 

Simplex, 100-250 volts. 

Dental sterilizers, 125-800 watts, cata- 
log Nos. 1,431-32-34-42-44. 

Laboratory and opticians’ stoves, 40- 
750 watts, catalog Nos. 1,711-1,714 in- 
clusive, 1,767-68. 

Test-tube heater, 500 watts, catalog 
No. 1,449. 

Flask heater, 500 watts, catalog No. 
1,430. 

Solder pots, 100-825 watts, catalog 
Nos. 1,718-19-20. 





Lamp Guard.—Flexible Steel Lacing 
Company. 


Pitch kettles, 330-1,600 watts, catalog 
Nos. 1,651-52. 

Glue pots, 75-1,200 watts, catalog Nos. 
1,722-1,725 inclusive. 

Wax pots, 25-300 watfs, catalog Nos. 
1,715-16. 

Milk-testing sets, 83-1,500 watts, cata- 
log Nos. 1,721-27-28. 

Listed August 17, 1915. 





HEATERS, Electric.—Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Liquid-heating appliances, 100-125 
volts, with fusible-nut devices designed 
to open circuit in event of abnormally 
high temperature resulting from absence 
of liquid. These appliances have wire 
heating elements embedded in enamel. 

Coffee pots, percolators, tea kettles, 
and water cups, 400-550 watts, catalog 
Nos. 1,214-22-23-26, 1,229-1,232 inclusive, 
1,234-35-36, 1,238-1,241 inclusive, 1,243- 
45-46-47-49, 1,322-23-29-30-35-46-47-49. 

Tea-ball urns, 400 watts, catalog Nos. 
1,210, 1,224, 1,324. 

Egg boiler, 360 watts, catalog No. 
1,237. 

Tureen, 360 watts, catalog No. 1,225. 


SS 











Under normal conditions while liquid 
remains in vessels these heaters are 
judged to be reasonably safeguarded 
against ignition of combustible material. 
In event of absence of liquid, protection 
against ignition of combustible material 
is furnished by fusible nuts, operation 
of which laboratory tests and field ex- 
perience indicate to be positive and re- 
liable. 

Listed August 18, 1915. 


HEATERS, Electric, Cord Suspen- 
sion Device.—Simplex Electric Heating 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gilbert suspension arms for flat-iron 
cords. Floor stands or wall brackets 
with swiveling arms for heater cord. 
With pilot lamp and provision for con- 
necting snap switch. 

Listed August 20, 1915. 


LAMP GUARDS. — Flexible Steel 
Lacing Company, 522 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Lamp guards made of tinned, ex- 
panded metal in plain and locking 
types. 

Flexco and Security. 

Listed September 23, 1915. 


RECEPTACLES, Standard—The 
Bryant Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Bryant or Perkins. 

Keyless, porcelain shell. 

Sign 660 watts, 250 volts, catalog No. 
4,109, covered back. 

Listed September 1, 1915. 





















































RECEPTACLES, Standard.—Pass & 
Seymour, Incorporated, Solvay, N. Y. 

Porcelain shell. P. & S. . 

Key, 250 watts, 250 volts, catalog Nos. 
5, 46, 82, 61,087, 61,237, 62,247, 62,371, 
100,136. 

Keyless, 660 watts, 250 volts, catalog 
No. 900. 

Listed September 9, 1915. 















RECEPTACLES, Standard.—Union 
Electric Company, Trenton, N 

Porcelain shell, 660 watts, 250 volts. 

Cleat type, catalog Nos. 725, 759, 760, 
761. 

Listed September 3, 1915. 


RHEOSTATS. — Cutler - Hammer 
- vauamaaeagaaaas Company, Milwaukee, 

is. 

Direct-current self-starters, bulletin 
Nos. 6,110, 6,190, 6,410, 6,415, 6,420, 6,425. 

Alternating-current self-starters, bul- 
letin No. 9,605. 

Listed August 28, 1915. 


RHEOSTATS. — Cutler - Hammer 
—s Company, Milwaukee, 

is. 

Motor starters, direct-current. Bul- 
letin No. 2,172. 

Speed regulators, direct-current. Bul- 
letin Nos. 3,290, 3,305. Alternating-cur- 
rent bulletin Nos. 9,310, 9,368. 

Controllers, Bulletin Nos. 3,390, 3,605, 
3,610, 3,615, 3,620, 9,382. 
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Field regulators, Bulletin Nos. 10,410, 
11,110, 11,130, 11,140, 11,150. 

Theater dimmers, Bulletin Nos. 11,310, 
11,320. 

Resistance plates, “Iron Clad,” 
letin No. 11,070. 

Battery charging, Bulletin Nos. 11,- 
405, 11,410, 11,430. 

Listed August 30, 


3ul- 


1915. 


RHEOSTATS. — Cutler - Hammer 


Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
“C. H.” self-starters for 110, 220, 440, 


500 and 550-volt, alternating-current and 
direct-current elevator motors. 

Bulletin Nos. 7,300, 7,305, 7,330, 7,350, 
7,360, 7,370, 9,715, 9,770, 9,775, 9,830, 
9,840, 9,870. 

Listed August 31, 1915. 

RHEOSTATS. — Cutler - Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
Wis. 

Drum controllers of types, voltages 
and horsepower as described in manu- 
facturer’s bulletin Nos. 9410, 9450, 9460, 
9465, 9470, 9475, 10101, 10105, 10120, 
10121. 


Listed September 2, 1915. 





ROSETTES, Fuseless.—Union Elec- 
tric Company, Trenton, N. J ; 

Three amperes, 250 volts, catalog No. 
764. 

Listed September 3, 1915. 





SIGNAL APPLIANCES.—Terminal 
Electric Company, 37 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Type A-4 direct-current bell ringer. 

\ potentiometer device designed to 
take current at 120 volts, direct current 
from lighting circuits and supply cur- 
rent at about 17 volts to bell circuits. 

The proper installation requires that 
supply circuit be fused with fuses of 
not over three amperes capacity, that 
device be connected only to normally 
grounded circuits (125 volts to ground) 
and a permanent and effective ground 
wire be run from proper terminal of 
device. One side of bell circuit must 
always be independently grounded. 

When so installed, the fire hazards, 
both of this device itself and such as 
may be caused by the fact that it may 
be connected to poorly insulated bell 
circuits, are judged to be reduced to an 
acceptable degree. 

Listed September 3, 1915. 





SIGNS, Electric.— Chase Electric 
Company, 327 Wells Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sheet-metal inclosed box carrying in- 
sulated busbars held in faces of sign; 
sheet-metal letters carrying receptacles 
for incandescent lamps and provided 
with hooks of insulating material and 
conductors, so arranged that by hook- 
ing letters into groove between in- 
sulated strips electrical connections 
are made and lamps in letters are 
lighted. 

Listed August 21, 1915. 





SIGNS, Electric.—Charles E. Maier 
Company, 370 South Seventh Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

Electric signs shown by tests and ex- 
aminations condugted by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories to be in accordance with 
requirements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters have labels attached. 

Listed August 23, 1915. 





SOCKETS, Standard—The Arrow 
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Electric Company, 103 Hawthorne 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Porcelain shell, Arrow E. 

Key, 250 watts, 250 volts, 
Nos. 4058-B, 4065-B, 5150, 
9395-B, 34947-B, 50799-B. 

Keyless, 660 watts, 250 volts, catalog 
No. 5151. 

Keyless, 1500 watts, 600 volts, catalog 
Nos. 5021-5024, inclusive, 5026. 

Pull, 250 watts, 250 volts, catalog No. 
5152. 

Also mogul types with lamp grip. 

Standard for use only in places where 
they will not be exposed to hard usage. 

Listed September 8, 1915. 


SOCKETS, Standard.—The Connecti- 
cut Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Porcelain shell sockets, C. E. M. Co. 

Key, 660 watts, 250 volts, catalog 
No. 11025. 

Keyless, 660 watts, 250 volts, catalog 
No. 11026. 

Standard for use only in places where 
they will not be exposed to hard usage. 

Listed August 28, 1915. 


SOCKETS, Weatherproof.—The Ar- 
row Electric Company, 103 Hawthorne 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Porcelain shell, keyless, Arrow E. 

660 watts, 600 volts, catalog Nos. 
9366, 9448-49-50, 9496. 

1500 watts, 600 volts, catalog Nos. 
243, 455, 5013, 5028-5035 inclusive. 

Also Mogul types with lamp grip. 

Listed September 8, 1915. 


catalog 
5150-B, 








SOCKET LININGS.—Elastoid Fibre 
Company, Waltham, Wass. 

“H. T. Elastoid” linings for Mogul 
sockets and receptacles. These linings 
are largely composed of asbestos fiber 
and a special binder, and in process of 
manufacture are treated at a tempera- 
ture of about 650 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Laboratories’ tests show that these 
linings are reasonably uniform in thick- 
ness and diameter; are chemically neu- 
tral; have good dielectric strength; are 
absorptive of moisture to about the 
same degree as ordinary fiber linings; 
and are practically non-combustible. 
Their properties are but little changed 
by exposure to temperatures below 300 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

These linings are judged suitable for 
use in Mogul sockets and receptacles, 
including those provided with shades, 
reflectors, fixtures or other inclosures 
above them and used with gas-filled in- 
candescent lamps of about 100 watts ca- 
pacity. 

Listed September 23, 1915. 





SOLENOID-OPERATED 
VALVES.—The Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A solenoid-operated valve designed 
for remote control, bulletin No. 11505. 

This rating is to be understood as in- 
dicating that in the construction the 
electrical hazard has been reduced to 
an acceptable degree. It is not to be 
construed as approval of the device for 
use in connection with automatic 
sprinkler or other fire-protective equip- 
ments, for which services their merits 
have not been investigated. 

Listed August 31, 1915. 





SWITCHES, Automatic.—The Cut- 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Float switches, bulletin Nos. 10020, 
10025. 
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Pressure regulators, bulletin Nos 
10001, 10003, 10005, 10010-12 inclusive 
Listed August 30, 1915. ‘ 


SWITCHES, Automatic.—The Cut 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. ¥, 

Interrupted gear limit switch, bulle. 
tin No. 10115. 

Solenoid switches, bulletin Nos, 6002 
6005. ’ 

Protective devices for battery-charg. 
ing rheostats, bulletin No. 11425. 

Push-button stations for use with ay. 
tomatic controllers, bulletin No. 10959 

Listed August 31, 1915, 








SWITCHES, Automatic—The Cy. 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. , 

Elevator control and safety devices. 

Elevator car switches, bulletin Nos, 
10305, 10325. 

Limit switches, bulletin Nos. 10310, 
10312, 10315, inclosed type only. 


Slack-cable switches, bulletin No, 
10320. 

Elevator door switch, bulletin No. 
10327. 

Push-button switches, bulletin No, 
10335. 


Belt switch, bulletin No. 10301, 
Reverse switches, bulletin No. 9705. 
Floor stop device, bulletin No. 10330, 
Listed September 1, 1915. 





SWITCHES, Fixture—The Cutler. 
™ammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

C-H canopy switch supplied by man- 


ufacturer with rubber-covered fixture 
wire permanently secured to switch 
terminals. 


Single-pole, 3 amperes, 125 volts, 1 
ampere, 250 volts, catalog Nos. 7153, 
7154. 

Listed September 3, 1915. 





SWITCHES, Miscellaneous.—Krantz 
Manufacturing Company, Incorporat- 
ed, 166 Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Krantz safety brush switch. 

A quick-break lever switch, with or 
without extension for link or N. E. C. 
cartridge inclosed fuses. Two types, 
one with switch parts mounted on 
front of a slate panel, with or without 
a protecting face plate; the other with 
switch parts mounted on back of pan- 
el and operated by a lever attached to 
a rod projecting through panel. 100 
amperes, 125 volts. 

Listed August 11, 1915. 





SWITCHES, Oil-Break. — General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Oil switches for alternating-current 
motors. Type F, form P-10, not over 
600 volts, 30 amperes, three-phase. 
The following ratings are assigned: 
25 horsepower, 550 volts; 20-25 horse- 
power, 440 volts; 7.5-10 horsepower, 
220 volts; 3-5 horsepower, 110 volts. 
Listed August 25, 1915. 





WIRE CONNECTORS.—Universa 
Electric Stage Lighting Company, 24 
West Fiftieth Street. New York, N.Y: 

Klieg] Solderless Terminal Lugs. 

Stamped copper connectors for us¢ 
with stage cable, catalog Nos. 450, 
460, 461. 

These connectors are suitable for 
use with rubber-covered or asbestos 
covered stage cables, the conductors °! 
which are composed of fine strands 
and are not larger than No. 4 B. &$ 
gauge. 

Listed September 23, 1915. 
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October 30, 1 915 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


O.—The question of mu- 


CANTON, VY. : 
nicipal ownership of an electric power 
plant is one of the issues in the forth- 
coming election, to be held on Novem- 


9 one of the candidates for mayor 


ber 2, ; : 
announcing himself as favoring the con- 
struction of a municipal plant. Bus 


CINCINNATI, O—The M. Marcus 
Building Company has secured through 
Architects Elsner & Anderson the con- 
for additions to the Children’s 


tract 

Home, Madisonville, to cost about $100,- 
000, including a power plant and other 
electrical work. Five buildings are in- 
cluded. te 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—The Board of 
Works has finally approved a resolution 
for the establishment of an ornamental 
lighting-system on Lincoln Avenue 
from Broadway to Indiana Avenue. Ad- 


dress Frank Dix, superintendent of the 
lighting department. 

AURORA, ILL.—Additional street 
lights will be installed. Address James 
Sanders, Chairman of Board. 

RUSHVILLE, ILL.—Plans for the 
improvement of the electric lighting 


system are being considered by the city 
council. A 


AKRON, MICH.—J. A. Irwin will 
install an electric-lighting plant in this 
city and furnish current for lighting the 
streets for a period of 10 years. He will 
install a plant of sufficient capacity to 


supply current for the stores and dwell- 
ings as well. 

BLOOMINGTON, WIS.—The stock- 
holders of the electric light company 
voted to accept the proposition to put 
in an electric light plant for this vil- 
lage at a cost of about $12,000. 


GILBERT, IOWA.—The business 
men and residents of the town of Gil- 
bert are in the market for an electric 


light and power service but are not de- 
cided as yet as to the best means of se- 
curing the most satisfactory service. Ad- 
dress A. Matteson. 

ASHLAND, MO.—An electric light 
Plant that will operate 24 hours a day 
will be installed by W. T. Pauley. 

ELGIN, N. D—C. L. Rausch, of 
Holdingfort, Minn., has just been grant- 
ed a 20-year franchise, and will imme- 
diately begin the work of installing an 
electric-lighting plant. 

SENECA, KANS.—At an election 
recently held at Seneca, by an almost 
unanimous vote the people ratified the 
light franchise passed by the Board of 
a ermen, granting to the’ Standard 
-ngincering Company the right to con- 
struct and operate a light plant in 


Seneca. The company reports that 
3 will begin the construction of the 
Plant and will have it in operation 
Within ninety days. 

TYRON, KANS.—The Tyron Elec- 


a Light, Ice and Power Company has 
aon incorporated by H. Gilmore, G. W. 
‘iffe, W. Y. Cowden and W. J. Har- 
ville, capitalized at $10,000. 
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SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 

BEREA, KY.—The Isaacs & Baker 
Company was the purchaser, for $35, of 
the electric light and power franchise 
sold here by the town council. Work 
of construction of the distribution sys- 
tem is to be begun shortly. I. 

WHITESBURG, KY.—Wiley W. 
Gibson & Son, of Mater, Ky., will es- 
tablish electric light plant here. 

OZARK, ARK.—W. C. Bill and Ar- 
thur DuPriest have purchased the local 
electric light plant from G. W. Brock- 
man. 

DECATUR; TEX.—The municipal 
electric light plant at this place will be 
improved and enlarged. Bonds have 
been issued for the purpose. D. 

FORNEY, TEX.—The Forney Wa- 
ter, Light and Ice Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 
to $25,000, for the purpose of making 
improvements to its plant. 


SILSBEE, TEX.—The Silsbee Ice 
Manufacturing Company, which has its 
principal office in Houston, has amend- 
ed its charter, changing its name to the 
Silsbee Ice, Light and Power Company, 
and increasing its capital stock from 
$40,000 to $50,000. It will operate an 
electric light and power plant. D. 


WESTERN STATES. 


POLSON, MONT.—The Depart- 
ment of Interior has granted a power 
permit for the installation of a hydro- 
electric plant on Big Creek, in the 
Kalispell Land District, to J. H. Kline, 
of Polson. Kline purposes installing 
a plant to supply Polson and nearby 
territory with current for light and 
industrial needs. O. 


BLACKFOOT, IDAHO. — James 
Young, a local civil engineer, has been 
employed by the City Council to in- 
vestigate a site and report on the cost 
of constructing a municipal electric 
light and power plant on the Blackfoot 
River. According to reports, provid- 
ing the engineer’s recommendation is 
favorable, the Council will order con- 
struction after the first of the year. O. 


LIBERTY, COLO.—Plans are under 
consideration for the installation of the 
People’s Light Plant. 

TUCSON, ARIZ.—City Manager 
Clark has recommended a bond issue 
of $50,000 for the installation of orna- 
mental lights in the new paving dis- 
tricts. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The city 
council has authorized the sale of $1,- 
026,000 municipal power bonds, includ- 
ing $234,000 bought by the city a few 
months ago with sinking fund money, 
and $792,000 of unsold bonds. The pro- 
ceeds will be used for the completion of 
the city power plants and the construc- 
tion of transmission lines. 

SAN RAFAEL, CAL.—The special 
election held recently for the formation 
of lighting district of Bolinas, car- 
ried. 
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LEBANON, ORE.—Scroggin & 
Washburn are making preparations for 
rebuilding their electric light and power 
plant which was destroyed by fire. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. — The City 
Commission recently adopted resolu- 
tion cancelling the contract entered 
into in June with H. G. Fleischhauer, 
and has entered into a contract with 
the Washington-Oregon Corporation, 
through its receiver, Elmer Hayden, 
whereby the latter will furnish current 
for street lighting at a rate much 
lower than its former figure, and is 
practically identical with the contract 
formerly held by Fleischhauer. 
The Washington-Oregon Corporation, 


therefore, has withdrawn its suit 
against Fleischhauer in the Federal 
courts, wherein it sought to break 


Fleischhauer’s contract with the city. 


MANSFIELD, WASH.—The Okan- 
ogan Power Company has been granted 
a franchise to extend its electric lines 
to Mansfield. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The City of 
Seattle has applied for an electric light 
franchise in the southern portion of 
King county. A hearing will be held 
on January 18, 1916, by the Board of 
County Commissioners. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The City 
Council has passed an ordinance call- 
ing for the installation of an electro- 
lier curb-lighting system on Trent 
Avenue, from Lincoln to Division 
Streets. As the property owners in the 
section to be improved are making 
efforts to have the improvement made 
an emergency matter, the work will 
probably be completed by January 1, 
1916. O. 


VANCOUVER, WASH. — The 
Washington-Oregon Utilities Com- 
pany, the reorganized Washington- 
Oregon Corporation, which went into 
the hands of a receiver some time ago, 
has filed articles of incorporation, 
naming this city as principal place of 
business. The capital stock of the 
new corporation is $1,750,000, divided 
into 17,500 shares, of $100 per share; 
12,000 shares to be preferred stock and 
5.500 shares common stock; the life of 
the corporation is to be 50 years. This 
corporation owns and operates power 
plants, lighting systems and street and 
interurban railways in southwestern 
Washington, namely Clark and Lewis 
Counties. 


WANETA, B. C.—It is reported the 
Waneta Development Company will 
immediately begin the construction of 
a hydroelectric plant to develop 80,- 
000 horsepower at the conflux of the 
Pend O-reille and Columbia River, 
in British Columbia, just across the 
international boundary line from 
Boundary, Wash. It is understood a 
sawmill is now being installed on the 
site, and that actual construction on 
the proposed power plant will be start- 
ed at once. O. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
admitted to list the Dayton Power and 
Light Company, $1,312,000 common stock 
and $1,044,100 preferred stock. 

Reorganization plans for Kansas City 
Railway and Light Company, Metropoli- 
tan Street Railways of Kansas City and 
the Kansas City Electric Light Company, 
formulated under direction of Federal 
Judge Hook, have been declared opera- 
tive. 

The Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany has extended until November 15 the 
time in which subscriptions from the pre- 
ferred stockholders to $3,000,000 six-per- 
cent 20-year notes and from the common 
stockholders to $750,000 of these notes 
will be received. The notes were offered 
to the stockholders at 99 payable in cash 
or installments of 20 per cent down and 
10 per cent a month thereafter. With the 
sale of these notes Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric would clear away all its floatino in- 
debtedness, provide new working capital 
and resume cash dividends on the eight- 
per-cent preferred stock at the initial rate 
of one per cent quarterly. 


Dividends. 
Tel., N 


Payable 
Am. Dist. ‘ Nov. 20 
Automatic Electric Q. Nov. 
Bangor Ry. & Elec., com.— 5 % Nov. 
Brazilian Trac. - © Dec. 
Cape Breton Elec., Ltd.. 

a 8. Nov. 
Cape Breton Elec., Nov. 
E. St. Louis & Sub., pf... Nov. 
Nov. 


Cle ee 


_ 


Kaministiquia Power , 
& Water- 
Q. 


Lewiston, Aug. 
ville St. Ry., 
Lowell Elec.. 
Montreal Power... 
No. American 
Pacific Pw. & Lt. 
So. Cal. Edison 
Tampa Elec.................. Q. f Nov. 
Texas Pw. & Lt., = " 75% Nov. 
Reports of Earnings. 
BROOKLYN EDISON. 

The comparative combined earnings 
and expenses of the Edison Electric II- 
luminating Company of Brooklyn and the 
Kings County Electric Light & Power 
Company for the nine-month period 
ended September 30 are reported as fol- 
lows: 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


— 


ee 
OLCOTT OT 


1915 1914 
$ 4,949,149.33 $ 4,550,391.93 


Gross operating 
revenue 

Operating expen- 
ses excepting 
taxes and de- 
preciation 

Taxes 

Depreciation ; 

Total operating 
expenses 

Net operating 
revenue 

Net non- operat- 
ing revenue 

Net total revenue 

Interest on 
funded debt 

Interest n 
funded debt R 

Bond discount 
written off 

Net income ; 

Stock outstand- 
ing $13.428.5 


2,160,915.17 
360,000.00 
877,383.26 


2,080,799.83 
328,500.00 
694,722.33 
3,104,022.16 
1,446,369.77 


48,728.66 
1,495,098.43 


602,275.00 
27,462.48 


15,201.63 
850,159.32 


00.00 $13,306,000.00 


3,398,298.43 
1,550,850.90 


47,304.94 
1,598,155.84 


593,612.50 
un- 
39,262.52 


15,201.63 
950,079.19 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIGHTING COMPANIES, 
1915 1914 

$ 99,381 $ 92,004 

270,044 258,825 


September net sales 
Three months’ net sales... 


CALIFORNIA RAILWAY & POWER COMPANY 
The California Railway & Power Com- 
pany reports as follows for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915: 
1915 *1914 
$829,901 
21,167 
808,734 


314,705 


378,092 
115,936 


Gross income 

Expenses .......... 

Net income 

Dividends on 
ferred stock 

Dividends 
stock 


*Covers period from December 18, 1912, to 
July 1, 1914. 


DETROIT EDISON COMPANY, 
% Gain 
1915 over 1914 
September gross............ 20.10 
Expenses and taxes 
Net earnings.................... 
Interest charges.. , 
Surplus 
Nine months’ gross 
Expenses and taxes...... 
Net earnings.................... 
Interest charges. 
Surplus 


3,470,229 
1,957,297 
. 800,633 
1,156,664 
UTAH SECURITIES CORPORATION. 
(Combined Earnings of Subsidiaries.) 
1915 1914 


September gross 

Net after taxes 

Nine months’ gross... 
Net after taxes 
Twelve months’ gross... 
Net after taxes 


4,670,285 
2,384,194 2; ,304, "498 
MONTANA POWER. 

The Montana Power Company reports 
for the quarter and nine months ended 
September 30, 1915, compared as fol- 
lows 
1915 


$1,082,319 
784,624 
487,350 


2, ss 
Net ... 1,819 
Saseios after charges... i276. 628 


1914 


$ 913,170 
631,645 
383,520 


2,856,529 
2,016,363 
1,200,890 


Three months: 


Surplus after charges 
__Nine months: 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC. 

1915 1914 
$1,558,689 $1,421,634 
647,335 7 
29,024 
676,360 
346,759 


September gross........... 

Net after taxes... 

Other income .. 

Total income 

Balance after charges.... 

Surplus after discount 
and expense ra 333,046 

Nine months’ gross.. --13, 723,761 

Net after taxes.......... anER 5, 894,599 

Other income J 

Total income 

Balance after 
charges 

Surplus after discount 
and expense charges... 

Balance after preferred 
dividends . 

Twelve months’ gross... 

Net after taxes 

Other income ......... 

Total income .... 

Balance after 
charges 

Surplus after discount 
and expense charges.... 

Balance after preferred 
dividends ........ 


273,055 


232,688 
12,510,301 
5,127.468 
220,110 
5,347,578 


2,149,979 
1,802,579 


1,352,579 
16,745,303 


interest 
3,034,003 


-18, 126, 148 
7,765,147 
351.224 
8,116,371 


4,117,690 
3,876,340 


6, 943,906 
2,750,304 
2,304,264 
1,704,264 


interest 








CLOSING BID PRICES 


FOR ELECTRICAL SECURITIES IN THE LEADING 


EXCHANGES AS COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS WEEK. 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Commonwealth Edison (Chicago) 

Edison Electric Illuminating (Boston) 
Electric Storage Battery, 


i, a rr Gence nee nae ae en Ee 


Oct. 25 Oct. 18 
24% 24 


common (Philadelphia)... i 


Electric Storage Battery, preferred (FUmasepata)... 


General Electric (New York) 
Kings County Electric (New York) 
Massachusetts Electric, common (Boston)... 


Massachusetts Electric, preferred wemges (Boston)... 





National Carbon, common (Chicago)... 





National Carbon. preferred (Chicago) ..... 
New England Telephone (Boston).. 





Philadelvohia Electric (Philadelphia) pabesienciagnerenen me 
Postal Telegraph and Cables, common (New York)... — 








Postal Telegraph and Cables, preferred (New ef SCN AIR EO - 


Western Union (New York) 





Westinghouse, common (New York).. 








Westinghouse, preferred (New York) 
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BELL TELEPHONE Com 

The Bell Telephone syotens I ‘the 
United States report for the eight 
months ended August 31 compares as ¢ |. 
lows: 


$156, 750.4 415 $14 
2,794,542 i Seat 
12 "281, 386 12 547,139 
21,568,279 20,277 "0% 
8,944,877 6,078'89 


Interest 
Dividends 
Surplus 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, 


September gross............. 

Net earnings 

Surplus after charges.... 

Balance after preferred 
dividends 

Twelve months’ gross... 

Net earnings 

Surplus after charges... 

Balance after preferred 
dividends ............. 


294° 321 


91,169 
3,803,196 
3,701,772 
3, 330,119 


*1,890,055 1,764) 


*Equivalent to 12.84 per cent on the com. 
mon stock as compared with 11.55 per cent 
for the twelve months ended September 3, 
1914. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS, 

TUCKERMAN, ARK.—The Citizens 
Light and Power Company has been 
chartered with a capital of $10,000, |. 
D. Smith is president. 

POULSBO, WASH.—The Poulsbo 
Light and Power Company has been 
incorporated by J. ©. Moe, Einar Nj. 
sen and A. S. Ryland. 

MILNOR, N. D.—The City Electric 
Company has been incorporated with a 
capital of $20,000, by J. K. Taylor, An- 
ton Berger and others. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Sunshine Bat- 
tery Company, Incorporated. Electri- 
cal goods. Capital, $5,000. Incorpora- 
tors: E. R. Crespi, John R. Crespi and 
Jack Cohen. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The 
Central Power Company is the name of 
the new incorporation recently chart- 
ered with a capital of $50,000, by G. B. 
Adams and others. 

FLORESVILLE, TEX.—The Flores- 
ville Light and Power Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000, by B. J. Carrico, B. H. Mar- 
tin and W. T. Pittman. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The B. B. T. 
Machine Works, Incorporated. Elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering, elec- 
trical appliances, etc. Capital, $2,000. 
Incorporators. Harry W. Biggs, Thom- 
as Black and Frederic Timmerman. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Elevator Door 
Contact Company, Incorporated. To 
manufacture electric door contacts for 
elevators, etc. Capital, $5,000.  In- 
corporators: Walter F. Hopper, Mor- 
ris P. Altman and George B. Hopper. 


GOWANDA, N. Y.—The Gowanda 
Light and Power Company has been 
established to manufacture electricity 
for light, heat and power. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $100,000, and the 
incorporators are G. M. Gest, Edmund 
Wisnewski and George A. Larkin. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Marine 
Oil Engine Company has been incor- 
porated by W. R. Haynie, L. P. Chit- 
tenden and A. V. Dugan, of this city. 
Capital stock is $200,000. The com 
pany will act in an advisory and con- 
sulting engineering capacity to aly 
parties that can use economical oil 
engines to advantage for generating 
plants, marine propulsion, etc. The 
active head of the company is W. & 
Haynie, of 30 Church Street, who is 
the American manager of the Bolin- 
ders Company, of Stockholm, Swedes, 
one of the oldest and largest builders 
of oil engines in the world. 
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D the PROPOSALS. 
eight LIGHTING FIXTURES. — Sealed 
aS fol. osals will be received November 
~ the furnishing and installing of 
jou fehting fixtures in the United States 
903"954 Post Office, in accordance with draw- 
547,129 ings and Sj ecifications. Address James 
mie 4, Wetmore, Acting Supervising Archi- 
- tect, Washington, D. C. 
PANAMA CANAL SUPPLIES.— 
1914 Sealed proposals will be received at the 
Ht office of the General Purchasing Officer 
28 ig of the Panama Canal, Washington, D. 
C, until November 5, for furnishing, by 
ae steamer, free of all charges, on dock at 
07% ME either Colon (Atlantic port) or Balboa, 
30,119 Canal Zone (Pacific port), Isthmus of 
61411 Panama, copper cable and wire, steel 
wire, strect lamps, water-gauge lamps. 
com. Circular No. 979. 
er ii NAVY DEPARTMENT SUP- 
, PLIES.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
zens counts, Navy Department, Washington, 
* ‘ D. C., until November 9, for furnishing 
L the following materials. Firms interest- 
_— ed therein should make application to 
the Bureau, giving the schedule num- 
Isbo bers desired: Schedule 8917, portable 
been electric drills, and electric bench grind- 
Nil ers; schedule 8923, sinele-conunctor 
wire; schedule 8925, insulating varnish. 
tric Bids will also be received until Novein- 
tha ber 16, for the following: Schedule 
An- 908, ‘radio motor-generator. 
Bat. FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
“ TIES 
ctri- ne 
ora- ‘[Addres may be obtained from the Bureau 
f Foreign i Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
and D. C., or its branch offices at Boston, New York, 
Atlanta, C/ , St. Louis, New Orleans, Seattle 
The and San Fy ( Write on separate sheet for 
“ee each item i give file number.] 
art- NO. 18,807. INSULATED CABLE 
2B AND WIRE.—The Bureau has been 
informed by a business man in this 
- country that a correspondent in Greece 
wl desires « uotations on insulated switch- 
= board cable for telephone apparatus 
~~ and single insulated_wire, specifications 
of which may be examined upon appli- 
+ cation to the Bureau’s informant. 
a NO. 18.815. ELECTRIC-LIGHT 
-4 CARBONS.—The commercial attaché 
00. of the Department of Commerce in 
a France states that an electrical supply 
firm in that country desires to communi- 
cate with American manufacturers or 
ro exporters of electric-light carbons for 
™ Street lis hting. 
~ _NO. 18.870. ELECTRICAL MA- 
4 CHINER \ AND APPLIANCES.—The 
a Bureau is informed by an American 
consular officer in Paraguay that a firm 
da desires to receive prices on machinery 
= and appliances desired for the installa- 
ty tion of an electric lighting plant. A list 
n- of the irticles desired, together with 
additional information, may be obtained 
1 upon application to the Bureau or its 
branch offices. 
ie NO. 8,881. ELECTRIC WIRES, 
[- MACHINERY, ETC—A commission 
t house in Uruguay has informed an 
y. American consular officer that it de- 
Ir sires to represent American manufac- 
d turers of artisans’ tools; electric cables 
i and wires, lamps, meters, and trans- 
formers; machines and stationary and 
g semi-stationary boilers of from 50 to 
¢ 500 horsepower for electric plants; and 
. ternal combustion petroleum engines. 
Correspondence may be in English, but 


panish is preferred. 

NO. 18,899. RUBBER-COVERED 
CABLE.—A business man in Norway 
has informed an American consular offi- 
cer that he desires to communicate with 
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American manufacturers or exporters 
of vulcanized (stranded) cable. The 
quality must conform to the 1911 edi- 
tion of the National Electrical Code in 
the United States. Correspondence may 
be in English. Reference is given. 

NO. 18,892. VACUUM SWEEPERS. 
—An American consular officer in Can- 
ada reports the desire of a firm in his 
district to receive catalogs and price 
lists of vacuum sweepers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PASADENA REPORT.—The eighth 
annual report of Pasadena (Cal.) Mu- 
nicipal Lighting Works Department for 
the year 1914-15 has been published. 
C. W. Koiner is general manager. The 
report indicates a return of over nine 
per cent on the value of the property. 


HEATING BULLETIN.—The Na- 
tional District Heating Association has 
begun the publication of a quartely 
Bulletin, the first issue of which is 
dated October 20, 1915. D. L. Gaskill, 
Greenville, O., is editor. This issue con- 
tains 48 reading pages and several ad- 
vertisements. The subscription price is 
50 cents per year. 


ELECTROPLATING WITH CO- 
BALT.—The Canadian Department of 
Mines has issued Part 3 of a research 
entitled “Electroplating with Cobalt,” 
by H. T. Kalmas. This is a pamphlet 
of 70 pages describing various experi- 
ments, which lead to the conclusion that 
commercial plating can be done with a 
solution of cobalt—ammonium sulphate 
upon a variety of metals under the gen- 
eral conditions of nickel-plating prac- 
tice. Such deposits are firm, adherent, 
hard and uniform, and take a polish. 
The speed is greater than for nickel- 
plating and less weight of metal is re- 
quired. The cost is less than for nickel- 
plating. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


MR. J. H. RISSER has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Central Station De- 
partment of The Globe Stove & Range 
Company, of Kokomo, Ind. Mr. Ris- 
ser’s headquarters are 731 Edison Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

MR. JOHN T. URQUHART, man- 
ager of the Pacific Power & Light 
Company, at Vancouver, Wash., and 
Miss Dorothy Eichenlaub, of that city, 
were married in Vancouver on October 
15. 

MR. F. W. HILD has resigned as 
general manager of the Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company and 
has been chosen vice-president and 
general manager of the Denver Rail- 
ways Company, succeeding Mr. John 
A. Beeler. 

MR. JOHN OSBORNE BLAND 
was recently married to Miss Ethel 
Swann Bacon at the Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian church, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Bland is head of the Bland Elec- 
tric Company, of Louisville. 


MR. F. C. FITZGERALD, man- 
ager of the Hardin, (Mont.) Electric 
Light and Power Company, has re- 
signed his position and retired to his 
farm near Forsyth, Mont. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has been manager of the Hardin 
plant since it was established two 
years ago. He is succeeded by Mr. E. 
B. Goldsberry, of Forsyth. 


MR. CHARLES R. UNDERHILL, 
chief electrical engineer, Acme Wire 
Company, New Haven, Conn., lectured 
on “Electromagnets,” at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on October 14; Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, October 18; Lowa 
State College, October 20, and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, October 22. During 
November, Mr. Underhill will lecture 
on the same subject before the engi- 
neering students of several other col- 
leges in the middle west. 

MR. H. A. KINNY has accepted the 
position of manager of the Lansing 
Storage Battery Company, Lansing, 
Mich., and is engaged in the installa- 
tion of isolated electric lighting plants. 
Mr. Kinny is a pioneer in the electrical 
industry and it is interesting to note 
that in the issue of the WesTERN ELEC- 


TRICIAN for October 12, 1889, the fol-- 
lowing item appeared: Harry_ A. 
Kinny, of Omaha, has installed an Edi- 


son electric light plant at Tarkio, Mo. 
Pumpelly storage batteries are used in 
connection, thus giving the consumers 
light at all hours withount running the 
dynamos constantly.” Mr. Kinny has 
during the intervening years been con- 
tinuously engaged in this work and has 
witnessed the wonderful development 
that has taken place in the industry. He 
was one of the early members of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, his application being endorsed by 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

MR. LUCIEN BARNES, manager of 
the Export Sales Department of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, New 
York City, is going to make an unusual 
trip to South America to investigate con- 
ditions there as affecting the electrical 
industry in general and particularly the 
lamp business. Mr. Barnes’ trip will 
cover about 17,600 miles; he will visit 
the following cities and countries: Rio 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil; Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Valparaiso and Iquique, Chile; La Paz, 
Bolivia; Lima and Callao, Peru; Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador; Panama City, Panama; 
San Jose, Costa Rica; Santa Ana and 
Sosonate, Salvador; Guatemala City, 
Guatemala; Puerto Colombia, Barran- 
quilla and Bogota, Colombia; Caracas, 
Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica; Santiago 
and Havana, Cuba. Mr. Barnes has 
been in charge of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company’s Export Department 
since February, 1914. Prior to that he 
was connected with an electrical con- 
cern in Havana, Cuba, and before that 
was with the Export Department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company for eight years. During 
his absence Mr. Irving B. Cary will 
have charge of the Export Sales De- 
partment. 

MR. ROBERT W. KIPLE, assist- 
ant manager and purchasing agent of 
the Pennsylvania Utilities Company, 
Easton, Pa., has resigned this position 
to become commercial manager of the 
United Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, at Harrisburg, Pa., the change 
being effective November | 1. Mr. 
Kiple has been engaged in the elec- 
trical industry in New York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania since 1893, when 
he was employed in a minor capacity 
by the Suburban Electric Light Com- 
pany, of Scranton, Pa. He remained 
with this company eight years, work- 
ing up throush the different depart- 
ments. In 1901 he became connected 
with Meikleham & Dinsmore, who for- 
merly controlled properties at Easton 
and Sayre, Pa., and Binghamton, N. Y. 
In 1904 he became manager of the 
Wayne County Electric Company, 
with headavarters at Lyons, N. Y., 
which position he filled successfully 
for seven years. He then returned to 
Meikleham & Dinsmore in charge of 
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the commercial department of the 
Sayre Electric Company, serving sev- 
eral towns in the vicinity of Sayre, Pa. 
He was afterwards promoted to the 
position of general manager of the 
Pennsylvania Utilities Company, oper- 
ating from Easton, Pa., in which ca- 
pacity he remained until June, 1915, 
when the properties were acquired by 
W. S. Barstow & Company, and Wil- 
liam D. Ray succeeded him as general 
manager. 


MR. D. A. HEGARTY, general man- 
ager of the Houston Lighting & Power 
_Company 1905, of Houston, Tex., has 
resigned as of date November 1 and will 
become president of the Texas South- 
ern Electric Company, which operates a 
large number of electric, gas and ice 
plants in the state and also has head- 
quarters in Houston. Mr. Hegarty was 
born in Philadelphia and educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, leaving the 
University to become affiliated with the 
Engineering Department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, where he passed 
through the various grades of service 
until he became assistant engineer of 
construction. He resigned from that 
position to become associated with A, 
Langstaff Johnston, pioneer electrical 
engineer in the railway field, in charge 
of the work of electrifying the street 
railways in Philadelphia. Mr. Hegarty 
was engineer in charge of construction 
and become general manager and chief 
engineer of the Hestonville, Mantua & 
Fairmount Passenger Railway, known 
as the Arch Street Line. When the 
companies in Philadelphia were merged 
Mr. Hegarty resigned and accepted a 
position with the Norfolk-Virginia Rail- 
way Company. Resigning from this 
company, he became manager of the 
Railway Companies General, having rail- 
ways, electric iight and gas plants in 
Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania. 
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Hotpoint Electric Heating Company, 
Ontario, Cal., is sending out to dealers 
circulars calling attention to another 
campaign of national advertising which 
will com. to a climax about the time of 
Electrical Prosperity Week. Of the 
Hotpoint electrical appliances to be fea- 
tured, particularly prominent will be 
the new boudoir combination set. 


Majestic Electric Development Com- 
pany, 428 O’Farrell Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been awarded the gold 
medal for the various types of Majestic 
electric heaters it is exhibiting at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. This is the highest award given 
on electric heaters. These appliances 
were described in the ELectricAL REvIEw 
AND WESTERN ELECTRICIAN of September 
4, 1915. 

Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued Bulletin R on the Mesta 
barometric condenser. This type of 
condenser is described and illustrated. 
Among the advantages pointed out for 
it are simplicity and reliability, low 
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The company made a large number of 
reports and carried on construction 
work on public-utility properties all 
over the United States, South America 
and Cuba. Resigning from this posi- 
tion, Mr. Hegarty became vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager of 
the Little Rock Railway and Electric 
Company, and was transferred from 
there to the Railway and Lighting De- 
partment of the New Orleans Railway 
& Light Compny; from there he was 
transferred to the general managership 
of the Houston Lighting and Power 
Company 1905. He was formerly pres- 
ident of the Traffic and Transportation 
Branch of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. He is a member of 
the National Electric Light Association 
and a committeeman on the Wiring 
Committee of that body. He is chair- 
man of the Illumination Committee of 
the No-Tsu-Oh Association of Houston 
and is also a member of various clubs 
and civic bodies of that city. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. ROMAINE MACE, an electri- 
cal engineer on the staff of the Oko- 
nite Company, of New York, died on 
Saturday, October 23, from a compli- 
cation of diseases. Mr. Mace has been 
connected with the selling and engi- 
neering departments of the Okonite 
Company for the past 20 years. His 
father, the late Theodore Mace, was 
also an electrical inventor, well known 
to the industry 25 years ago. Mr. 
Mace is survived by a widow and 
daughter. 

MR. E. S. MARLOW, manager of 
the commercial department of the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., died on October 25, after 
an illness of nine months. Mr. Marlow 
was one of the pioneers in the electri- 
cal field in Washington, having served 


power consumption of auxiliaries, high 
vacuum under regular operating condi- 
tions, etc. The Mesta dry-air pump is 
also described. 

Central Electric Company, 320-326 
South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has 
ready for distribution a new bulletin 
(No. 56) devoted to the extensive line 
of electric portable lamps which it 
handles. Among the designs illustrated 
and described are some very artistic and 
attractive types, both as to the standard 
and shade. These include table, floor, 
desk and piano lamps of metal, mahog- 
any or wicker ware and provided with 
art glass or silk shades. Some of the 
designs include the adjustable feature. 


Hughes Electric Heating Company, 
211-233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, 
Ill.. has recently supplied nearly 75 
Hughes electric ranges for the new 
Tudor Arms apartment building in 
Portland, Ore. This is one of the fin- 
est apartments on the Pacific Coast. 
All cooking will be done electrically. 
The order for these ranges was placed 
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continuously for the past 30 years j 
various capacities with the local central 
station. As executive of the new-bys 
ness department of the Washingtos 
company, Mr. Marlow was instrumental 
in building up the business of the com 
pany toa point previously thought in. 
possible and gained national Prominence 
by his progressive policies and methods 
He was active in civic and social af. 
fairs locally and was a member of man 
technical and engineering societies H 
organized the Washington Section of 
the Electric Vehicle Association ang 
served as its first chairman. Mr, Mar. 
low’s untimely death is a distinet jos, 
to the industry that will be as keen 
felt throughout the country as jn ~ 
community in which he resided. 


DATES AHEAD. 


American Physical Society. Colym. 
bia University, New York City, Octo. 
ber 30. Secretary, A. D. Cole, Colym. 


bus, O. 

Electric Power Club. Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Pa., November 
8-10. Secretary, C. H. Roth, 14 
West Adams Street, Chicago, III, 

Mississippi Electric Association, Ap. 
nual convention, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
November 12-13. Secretary, H. F 
Wheeler, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

National Independent Telephone 
Association. Annual convention, Ho- 
tel La Salle, Chicago, December 8-19, 
Secretary, F. B. MacKinnon, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

American Association of Engineers, 
First annual convention, Hotel La Salle. 
Chicago, Ill., December 10-11.  Secre- 
tary, Arthur Kneisel, 29 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Winter meeting, Baltimore, 
Md., January 12-15, 1916. Secretary, J. 
C. Olsen, Cooper Union, New York, 
Ms Be 
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through the Electric Store of the Port 
land Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, and was the largest order tor 
electric cooking devices ever placed m 
Portland. 

Santo Manufacturing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., maker of the Santo 
electric vacuum cleaners, made a 
interesting exhibit and demonstration 
of its new type of cleaners at the 
recent New York Electrical Show. This 
exhibit was made in co-operation with 
that of the C. C. Bohn Electric Com- 
pany, of New York City. Through # 
oversight, these firms were omiited 
from the report giving the list of e& 
hibitors at the New York Show pub 
lished in our issue of October 16. 

Carbo Steel Post Company, Rané- 
McNally Building, Chicago, Ill, has 
changed its name to The Carbo 
Corporation. No change in the per 
sonnel of the organization has beet 
made. Expansion of the companys 
business from its primary trade in the 
manufacture of steel fence posts it 
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ture of complete fence-sup- 
poles for power and 
and various types of 


the manufac 
orting systems, 


iohting systems, | 
hg of steel for use in the 








ilities made © _us 
onstruction of small buildings, has 
heen the cause of the change of the 
name of the company. 






William Dubilier, 160 Duane Street, 
New York City, the well known elec- 
p 1eer and manufacturer of 

















j engi! 
=. ‘high-frequency and high-po- 
tential ap aratus, has been appointed 
\merican purchasing agent for ten of 
the largest electrical supply and manu- 
facturing companies in France. He will 
be glad to receive catalogs and price 
lists of manufacturers of electrical ma- 
chinery and supplies, including genera- 
tors, motors, transformers, insulating 
materials, storage-battery parts, such 
as woot parators, ebonite jars, etc. 
Mr. Dubilier has a large number of in- 
quiries on hand from the French firms 
for whom he is acting and will be glad 
to get into communication with electri- 





cal manufacturers and jobbers. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill, has ready its new catalog No. B-21. 







This covers its extensive lines of illu- 
minating and wiring devices and spe- 
cialties, which has been steadily added 
to so that now it requires a 96-page 





catalog for the condensed listing. The 
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devices are conveniently classified, 
both by general schedule and _ sub- 
groups. Each type of device or spe- 
cialty is illustrated and accompanied 
with description and data. Valuable 
illumination data and suggestions are 
also given. An innovation in this cata- 
log is the convenient form of the in- 
dex, which covers seven pages; each 
device is listed here by catalog num- 
ber, page where illustrated and de- 
scribed, list price, discount schedule, 
number in carton, standard package, 
and weight in pounds. Copies of the 
catalog can be obtained by those in- 
terested on request to the Benjamin 
Company. 


Bolinders Company, 60 Church 


Street, New York City, has ready 
for those interested in economical 
oil engines some fine publications 


of its parent company, J. & C. G. Bo- 
linders, Limited, of Stockholm, Swe- 
den. One of these shows several hun- 
dred illustrations of the large Swedish 
works (which were opened in 1848 
and since many times enlarged) and 
of the varied products manufactured 
and installations in which they are em- 
ployed. Among these products are the 
famous Bolinder crude-oil engines for 
use in electric generating and other 
power plaits, and in marine propulsion 






Record of Electrical Patents 
Issued by the United States Patent Office, October 19, 1915. 





Prepared by Thomas Howe, Patent Attorney, 2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

























1,156,874. Suction Cleaner. E. M. Barner, 
assignor to Advance Mfg. Co., Hastings, 
Mich. Arrangement of electric motor. 

1,156,885. . Outlet-Box Bracket. J. C. 
Caine, assignor to New England Electric 
Co, Denver, Colo. Adjustable to secure 
boxes in openings of different sizes. (See 
cut.) 

1,156,887. Electrical Switch, Fuse and 
Protector Therefor. E. Charpier, Chicago, 
Ill. Structure of rotating device for bring- 
ing several fuses successively into action. 

1,156,893. Stop Watch. F. A. DeLay, 
Aurora, Ill. Connections between hand and 
driving mechanism are stem controlled and 
also electromagnetically controlled by an 
external circuit-closer. 

, _ 1,156,901. Fan Motor. C. I. Hall, assignor 
to Chicago Electric Meter Co., Chicago, 
Il Fan and motor inclosed in spherical 
shell with blast-directing nozzle. 

1,156,906. Radiation Shield. E. W. Kelly, 
Philadelphia, Pa. For X-ray tubes. 

1,156,947. Apparatus for Sterilization of 





Fluids by Ultra-Violet Rays. M. von Reck- 
linghausen, assignor to R. U. V. Co., New 









York, N. Y. Structure for exposing thin 
film of fluid to the action of rays from 
quartz lamp. 

1,156,948. Sterilizing Apparatus. M. von 
Recklinghausen, New York, N. Y. Section- 
alized structure of treating chambers for 
Sterilizing by ultra-violet rays. 

1,156,956. Automatic Player-Piano. J. A. 





Weser, New York, N. Y. Travel of sheet 
and circuit of electric driving motor simul- 







—" controlled by perforation in 
sheet. 
1,156,964. Electricity Meter. R. Ziegen- 





berg, assignor to J. Elster, Berlin, Ger- 






many. ‘ommutator for multiple-pole di- 
rect-current meter. 
1,156,967. Electric Incandescent Lamp. 






A. E. Appleyard, Ashland, Wis. Has sepa- 
rate filament members outlining characters 
connected by non-incandescent conductors. 
1,156.976. Apparatus for Recording and 
Reproducing Sounds or Signals. E. E. Clem- 
ent, Washington, D. C. Phonograph record 
having magnetic lines on disk operates 
member communicating with sound box. 















: 1,156,987. Automatic Elevator Control. E. 
- Dunn, assignor to Standard Plunger 
Elevator Co., Worcester, Mass. Automatic 
Push-button control and indicator. 
vegih7,011. Electric Apparatus for Motor 
Ww, icles. H. W. Leonard, assignor to H. 
ard Leonard, Inc., Bronxville, N. Y. 
Automatic battery-charging apparatus in- 
cluding vibratory-contact voltage control. 
1,157,012, Circuit-Controlling Device. M. 


Levison, assignor to Chicago Signal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. For indicating maintenance 
of uniform circuit conditions for a prede- 
termined time. 

1,157,014. Dynamo-Electric Machine. H. 
Lippelt, New York, N. Y. Combination of 
electrolytic cells with open-coil armature 
to improve commutation. 

1,157,018. Telephone Exchange System. 
F. R. McBerty, assignor to Western Elec- 
tric Co., New York, N. Y. Key-operated 
sender with register for semi-automatic 
systems. 

1,157,020. Means for and Process of Ad- 
justing Incandescent Lamps. D. J. McCar- 
thy, assignor to Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa. Optical device for de- 











No. 1,156,885.—Ovtiet-Box Bracket. 


termining proper position of incandescent 
lamp in signal reflector. 

1,157,024. Dynamo-Electric Machine. H. 
McQuillin, assignor of one-half to W. H. 
Duggan, Chicago, Ill. Connection of gen- 
erator with storage battery controlled by 
axial movement of armature. 

1,157,026. Plug Switch. W. F. Meschen- 
moser, New Dorp, N. Y. Structure of plug 
receptacle for cable connector. 

1,157,028. Mechanism for Regulating the 
Charging Rate of Storage Batteries. W. 
Noble, assignor to Sangamo Electric Co., 
Springfield, Ill. Particular structure of re- 
sistance-varying device. 

1,157,036. Insulator-Supporting Fixture. 
Cc. L. Peirce, Jr., assignor of one-half to 
Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Bracket 
for supporting superposed insulating spools. 
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service; other products are: Steam en- 
gines, steam turbines, boilers, sawmill 
machinery, woodworking machinery, 
etc. Another fine publication is de- 
voted to an illustrated description of 
the construction, operation and advan- 
tages of the Bolinder crude-oil engine 
as an auxiliary power for propelling 
sailing vessels. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued leaflets Nos. 2389 and 2390 
dealing with belt-driven and engine- 
driven alternating-current generators, 
respectively. The capacities of these 
generators range from 25 to 1,750 kilo- 
volt-amperes; they are thoroughly de- 
scribed and illustrated in these publi- 
cations. A number of installation 
views of each type are also shown. 
Large squirrel-cage induction motors, 
type CS, are fully described and illus- 
trated in leaflet No. 3787. These motors 
have been especially designed for 
heavy-duty, constant-speed, continuous 
service. The construction is shown in 
some detail in the leaflet. “The In- 
stallation of Electric Drive in Steel 
Mills” has been rather interestingly de- 
scribed in leaflet No. 3811, in which is 
shown the curve indicating the growth 
of this form of power in steel mills 
throughout the country. 





1,157,037. Insulator Supporting Structure. 

. L. Peirce, Jr., assignor of one-half to 
Hubbard & Co. For single-insulator thim- 
ble; is U-shaped and stamped from sheet 
metal and is wound with wire to form 
thread-receiving thimble. (See cut on next 
page.) 

1,157,040. Telegraph Transmitter. E. H. 
Piersen, Topeka, Kans. Each’ character 
sent by placing in position of member hav- 
ing indents corresponding to and operating 
circuit-closer to send a character. 

1,157,051. Device for Protecting Induction 
Motors and the Like. E. O. Schweitzer, 
Chicago, Ill. Reverse-phase relay. 

1,157,057. Metal Cap for Electric Incan- 
descent Lamps. E. Strehler, Stein, Switzer- 
land. Contact cap has insulating ring into 
which rim of bulb-receiving cap is sprung. 

1,157,066. Reactor. P. Torchio, New 
York, N. Y. Comprises co-axial, helical, 
superposed coils with an interior air space. 

1,157,075. Electric Lamp Socket. C. D. 
Blackburn, Lime, Colo. For hanging upon 
and contacting with electric wires through 
their insulation. 

1,157,076. Electrical Switch-Actuating 
Mechanism. W. J. Bohan, St. Paul, Minn. 
Track-switch operating motor controlled 
through terminal trolley lines independent 
of the rails. 

1,157,079. Electrocalculograph. J. Bricken, 
assignor of two-thirds to R. Marks, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Key-operated, electrically 
controlled computing machine. 

1,157,094. Transmitting and Receiving 
Signals. ~R. A. Fessenden, assignor to S. 
M. Kinter, Pittsburgh, Pa., and H. M. 
Barrett, Bloomfield, N. J. Method of si- 
multaneously sending and receiving wire- 
less signals. 

1,157,100. Electric Heating Device. W. 
S. Hadaway, Jr., New York, N. Y. Choco- 
late warmer. 

1,157,102. Signal. C. O. Harrington, as- 
signor to Union Switch & Signal Co. Sig- 
nal lamp for day and night has different 
intensities regulated by change from day- 
light to darkness. 

1,157,104. Block Signal System. L. A. 
Hawkins, assignor to Union Switch & Sig- 
mal Co. Combination of alternating signal- 
ing currents of different frequencies per- 
mitting both rails to be conductively con- 
tinuous for all currents. 


1,157,105. Lighting System for Motor 
Vehicles. R. Head, assignor to J. T. Outer- 
son, New York, le Electric spark 
lighter operated by gas valve in acetylene 
headlight. 

1,157,111. Electric Cooking Range. W. J. 
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Keep, assignor to Michigan Stove Co., De- 
troit, Mich. A unitary removable terminal 
box comprising indicators is operatively re- 
lated to heating elements of stove top. 

1,157,112. Thermoeélectric Heat Regulat- 
ing System. L. A. Larson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Operating motor controlled by ther- 
mostat. 

1,157,134. Liquid Rheostat. D. Welge, 

South Porcupine, Ont., Canada. Structure 
and arrangement of plates in single-tank 
type. 
1,157,137. Dynamo-Electric Machine. R. 
B. Williamson, assignor to Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Has structure 
to reduce noise of air circulation through 
core and wind'ngs. 

1,157,179. Centrifugal Circuit-Changing 
Device tor Electric w.otors. E. S. Pilisuury, 
assignor to Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Particular structure of short-circuit- 
ing device mounted on motor shaft of com- 
mutator-started induction motor. 

1,157,180. Lamp Standard and Shade- 
Holder. J. Rose, assignor of one-half to 
D. Rose, Lancaster, Pa. Umbrella-like ar- 
rangement for supporting lamps and shade. 

1,157,181. Electric Socket. F. M. Rosen- 
field, assignor to Import Sales Co., New 
York, N. Y. Contact structure pushed in 
open end of insulating casing and secured 
by spring clips snapped into casing re- 
cesses. 

1,157,201. Shade Support. F. Barr, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. Shade secured directly to 
socket by screws above bead on socket. 

1,157,203. Control System for Electric 
Motors. H. L. Beach. assignor to West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. For accele.ating motors, com- 
prising variation of generating voltage in 
response to current and variation of mo- 
tor field above predetermined generator vol- 
tage. 

1,157,204. Apparatus for Controlling the 
Thickness of Paper. H. Brown, Spring- 
field, Mass. Thickness of paper electrical- 
ly controls feed of stock. 

1,157,208. Electric Cable. J. L. Conrad, 
assignor of one-third each to T. D. Wright 
and A. D. Halstrom, Durham, N. C. Mois- 
ture in cable is attracted and absorbed by 
insulation of detector conductor, complet- 
ing a detector circuit. 

1,157,214. Insulation Cutter. L. Genin, 
Chicago, Ill. For stripping insulation from 
wires 

1,157,233. Water-Purifying Device. L. C. 
Lashmet, Jacksonville, lil. Electrolizer has 
stationary electrcdes between which are 
sandwiched rotating electrodes. 

1,157,239. Cutout Pulley. A. C. McWil- 
liams, south Bend, Ind. For supporting 
lamps; convertible for series or multiple 
circuits 

1,157,270. Blasting Cartridge. W. Weber, 
Hayingen, Germany. Arrangement of 
primer in liquid-air cartridge. 

1,157,275. Clutch and Regulating Mech- 
anism. E. W. Woolley, Jersey City, N. J. 
Driving clutch for compressor electrically 
controlled in response to fluid pressure. 

1,157,277. Motor Controller. Cc W. 
Yerger, assignor to Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Electromagnetically 
operated resistance with means for varying 
the different steps to accommodate varying 
loads 

1,157,280. Drawn Electrode. W. G. Ab- 
bott. Jr., assignor to General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Flexible arc-light elec- 
trode comprising sheath of mild steel con- 
taining a magnetite mixture. 

1,157,281. Apparatus for Producing Di- 
rective Forces by Induction in Ailternating- 
Current Circuits. H. Abraham, assignor to 
H. Abraham et J. Carpentier, Paris, France 
Alternating-current meter. 

1,157,288. Manufacture of Fine Refrac- 
tory-Metal Wires. F. Blau, assignor to 
General Electric Co. Method of produc- 
ing very fine tungsten wires of uniform 
surface and cross-section. 

1,157,292. Automobile Horn. mm _&, 
Bretz, assignor to Minerallic Electric Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Particular structure of elec- 
tromagnetically operated diaphragm. 

1,157,293. Apparatus for the Manufacture 
of Chemical Compounds. C. J. Brockbank, 
assignor to Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y¥. For manufacture of chemi- 
cals by catalytic process; a converter form- 
ed of compacted carborundum is heated 
by passing current through it and con- 
tains porous diaphragm carrying catalytic 
material. 

1,157,294. Electric Lighting Fixture. C. 
A. Brown, assignor to General Electric Co. 
Fixture-bowl support. 

1,157,296. Electric Signal Device. A. H. 
Caven, Youngwood, Pa. Structure of elec- 
tromagnetically operated, step-by-step ro- 
tary switch. 

1,157,300. Electric Timing Device. J. T. 
Dempster, assignor to General Electric Co. 
Time-actuated, electrically controlled de- 
vice for timing demand meter. 


1,157,307. Driving Mechanism. C. T. 
Henderson, assignor to Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co. Driving connection between mo- 
tor and driven member is released when 
movement of driven member is obstructed. 

1,157,310. Electric Switch. C. J. Klein, 
assignor to Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. Struc- 
ture of flush switch. 

1,157,313. Electric Motor Control. M. C. 
A. Latour, assignor to General Electric Co. 
Alternating-current motor operated inter- 
changeably as repulsion or series repulsion 
motor. 

1,157,325. Dynamo-Electrtic Machine. M. 
Osnos, assignor to General Electric Co. Al- 
ernating-current generator stator having 
2p-polar winding, rotor having p-polar 
winding; magnetic circuit is normally 
saturated and direct exciting current sup- 
plied to both windings. 

1,157,336. High-Potential Switching Sys- 
tem. C. P. Steinmetz, assignor to General 
Electric Co. In connecting transmission 
line with power source, circuit is first 
closed through low-potential shunt about 
main switch connected with the two sides 
of the switch by transformers; in discon- 
nection shunt is opened last. 

1,157,342. Target-Placing and Shifting 
Apparatus. W. I. Thompson, assignor of 
one-third each to A. M. Lux and W. J. 
Lux, Woburn, Mass. Electrical mechanism 
controlled from firing station places new 
target and removes used target to firing 
station. 

1,1&7,343. Electrically Heated Tool. W. 
L. Thompson, assignor of one-third each 
to A. M. Lux and W. J. Lux. Hammering 
and burnishing tool. 

1,157,344. Means for Preventing Corona 
Loss. FE. Thomson, assignor to General 
Electric Co. High-potential conductor has 
conducting core and nonmetallic sheath 
having sufficient radial conductivity to 
transmit without resistance loss sufficient 
current to change sheath exterior to po- 
tential of core. 

1,157,392, 1,157,393 and 1,157,394. Trolley 
Conductor. W. Hoopes and T. Varney, 


No. 1,157,037.—Insulator Bracket. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Three patents on details 
of catenary trolley. 

1,157,395. Portatle 
Hubert, Chatham Borough, N. J. 
ment of socket and relector in 
flashlight. 

1,157,295. Selective Signaling System. J. 
A. Hulit, assignor to Automatic Electric 
Co., Chicago, Ill. For automatic telephone 
system; employs reversal of polarity and 
pause between impulses to operate selec- 
tors on a line. 

1,157,414. Dynamo-Electric Machine. A. 
H. Neuland, Bergenfield, N. J. zenerator 
for maintaining constant potential has 
magnetic shunt to armature responsive to 
armature current and potential. 

1,157,418. Electric-lron-Cord Take-Up. 
N. E. Polson and H. R. Paulson, Le Grange, 
Ill. For securing to ironing board. 

1,157,463. Catenary Structure. T. Varney, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Double catenary structure 
for supporting a trolley wire. 

1,157,464. Incandescent Electric Lamp. 
C. A. Vetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. Lamp socket 
has screw shell turning with lamp except 
when held against rotation by an inserted 
key. 

1,157,477. Shoe Heating and Vulcanizing 
Apparatus. T. F. Whelan, assignor to Sav- 
oday Rack Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electrically 
heated cabinet for treating toe tip of pat- 
ent-leather shoe. 

1,157,479. Apparatus for Treating Unfin- 
ished Shoes. T. F. Whelan, assignor to 
Savoday Rack Co. Modification of above. 

1,157,497. Hand-Hole Cover for Gener- 
ato s. W. L. Bl ss, assignor to U. S. Light 
& Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Comprises a band extending about casing 
and covering inspection openings. 

1,157,500. Apparatus for ey Cables. 
F. Brackerbohm, Wilhelmsruh, ermany. 
Wire spacing and placing device for ca- 
bles comprising parallel wires. 

1,157,504. Illuminated Sign. J. Buten- 
schon, Anniston, Ala. Is provided with re- 
ceptacle for cleansing fluid which is con- 
ducted to lamp bulbs to keep them clear. 
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1,157,505. Take-Up Device 
Lamp Cords and the Like. N.S" c.ritette 
Weed, Cal. Spring drum device. aren, 

1,157,508. Signa! Bell. J. Charland « 
R. A. O'Connor, Copper Cliff, Ont.. Geni! 
Gong has striking hammer operated 
Te 

,157, . Adjustable Electric 
Mirror Fixture. O. B. Fakan, Geane and 
O. Lamp socket, mirror and reflector a:" 
ranged on standard. - 

,157,531. Manufacture of Dr 
for Flashlights and Other Purposes nm 
Harper, Everett, Mass. Arrangement oj 
carbon electrode, absorbent, depolarizer 
etc., in zine container. ° 

1,157,533. Starter for Engines. M.A 
Harris, assignor of one-third to [,. A. Clark 
Westfield, N. J. Electric starter for auto: 
mobile engines. 

1,157,543. Magnetic Ore-Separator. 4 Fp 
Jobke, assignor of one-half to J. G. Burns. 
D. Bingham, K. Crumay, T. Higgins and 
H. P. Gazzam, Pittsburgh, Pa. Materia) 
conveyed to separating gap by inclined 
conveyor and agitated by shaking the belt 
up and down by magnetic attraction. 

1,157,592. Electrical Machines. J. p 
Seeley, Los Angeles, Cal. Arrangement of 
circuits and devices in X-ray apparatus, 

1,157,601. Burgiar-Alarm System. 
Tomaso, assignor of one-half to 
Hulsman, Chicago, Ill. Electrically 
ated talking machine controlled by pro. 
tective circuit talks into telephone. 

1,157,603. Rail Bond. C. P. Vaill, as- 
signor to American Steel & Wire Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Has laminations welded to- 
gether at end to form terminals, the lami- 
nations making edgewise contxct with 
rails. 

1,157,608. Trolley. C. W. Arial, Colerain, 
Mass. Has special lubricating provision. 

1,157,612. Die for Insulators. ©. V. D. 
Bennett, assignor to Locke Insulator Mfg 
Co., Victor, N. ¥Y. For making suspension 
insulators. 

1,157,617. 
taching Light Globes. 
orton, Pa. Attachment for pole end to 
detachably grip lamp bulbs. 

1,157,625. Accounting System. F. 0 
Heuser, assignor to W. R. Heath, Buffalo, 
ae Fs Electrical system of control of 
electromagnetically actuated wasxe regis- 
ters. 

1,157,630. 


Means for Attaching and De. 
E. H. Conrad, Trey- 


Automatic Retrieving Trolley. 
S. E. McFarland, assignor to Automatic 
Retrieving Trolley Corporation, Long 
Beach, Cal. Sudden upward movement of 
pole bends toggle and permits pole to fall. 
Reissue 13,994. Means for _ Insulating 
Rail Joints. B. G. Braine, assignor to Rail- 
Joint Co., New York, N. Y. Particular 
manner of insulating rails from joint bars. 
Reissue 13,998. System of Control. N. W. 
Storer, assignor to Westinghouse Electrie 
& Mfg. Co. Arrangement of and operation 
of liquid rheostats on alternating-current 
locomotive. 
Patents Expired. 


The following United States electrical 
patents expired on October 25, 1915: 
612,880. 
Thomas and W. M. Brown, Johnstown, Pa. 
612,885. Annunciator. O. Wiederhold, 
Summit, N. J. 4 
612,929. Insulator and Hanger for Electric 
Railways. W. C. Keithly, San Francisco, 
al. 
612,943. Electric Furnace. L. Bresson, 
Lyons, France. ; 
612,977. Armature Winding. A. L. Riker, 
New York, N. Y. 
612,999. Electric-Lamp Guard. H. ™ 
Underwood, Chicago, Ill. 4 
613,036. Telephone-Exchange System. ©. 
Cc. Heilman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
613,046. Automatic Leak or Ground Cut- 
out. W. L. Pratt, Adams, N. Y. 
613,054. Electric Fan. D. L. Bates and 
R. H. Bates, Vayton, O. 
613,116. Dynamo-Electric Machine or Mo- 
G. Brown, London, England. | 
Electric Switch. W. Ely, Provi- 


1. 
Electric Switch. W. E. Ely and 
. B. Bernerdini, Lakewood, R. I. | 
613,135. Alternating-Current Electric Mo- 
tor. Frazer, Tynemouth, England. 
613,175. Underground Electric- Railway 
System. F. D. 


Robb, Hot Springs, Ark. 
613,181. Trolley Pole. 
hio 


J. Walsh, Elyria, 

613,203. Alternating-Current Motor Sys- 
tem and Method of Operating Same. 
Hutin and M. Leblanc, Paris, France. 

613,204.  Alternating-Current Asynchro- 
nous Machine. M. Hutin and M. Le)lane. 

613,205. Electric-Current Leveler. 
Hutin and M. Leblanc. 

613,206. Method of and Means for Sy? 
chronizing. M. Hutin and M. Leblanc. 

613,209. Alternating-Current Dynamo 
Electric Machine. M. Leblanc, Paris, 
France. 
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